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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Laugh or cry? 

I had to laugh at Hanif Leylabi’s diatribe 
against Torab Saleth (Letters, June 28). 

Calling Torab “ultra-left” and a 
“useful idiot in the hands of Brown 
and Bush” reminded me so much of 
Tudeh, the pro-Moscow ‘official’ party, 
calling us a ‘radish’ (red on the out¬ 
side and white on the inside) in league 
with the United States - just as we were 
fighting to reclaim the factories, 
schools, universities and streets of 
Iran for the democratic movement. 
Tudeh went on to applaud, and in 
some cases cooperate with, the mul¬ 
lahs, as they arrested thousands of 
the “ultra-left” and executed them in 
their hundreds. Tudeh later came to 
feel the same blade on its neck - but 
only after it had helped destroy Iran’s 
left and democratic movements. 

But I also had to cry at comrade 
Hanif’s ignorance of the most elemen¬ 
tary principles of Marxism - that the 
only truly anti-imperialist force is the 
self-empowered working class and 
the self-empowered grassroots 
organisations. Just look at Bolivia, 
Venezuela, Ecuador, Argentina and 
Brazil for living proof. 

And I had to scream when comrade 
Hanif went on to talk of “exaggerating” 
the abuses that go on in Iran today. 
No, comrade. The islamic regime is not 
just a quaint, mildly authoritarian 
regime. It bans - no, actively suppresses 
- all efforts at self-organisation. The 
democracy and working class move¬ 
ments exist despite the regime, not 
because of it. In plain English, this 
means that the only forces capable of 
making a real stand against imperialist 
aggression are being denied the 
means of doing so. 

That is why we should unequivocally 
support the democratic and working 
class movements in their life and death 
struggle. The imperialists have under¬ 
stood this and are desperate to woo 
them. We might be on “the very fringes 
of the anti-war movement”, but our 
task is clear: to convince it of the self- 
defeating content of its slogans. 
Mehdi Kia 
email 

Disgusted 

Why is it that some sections of the 
British left forget that both support¬ 
ing the working class in Iran and 
opposing attacks on Iran at the same 
time is the position that should come 
naturally to us as socialists? 

I was disgusted by Hanif Leylabi’s 
letter last week. Why should we keep 
silent about the struggles and repres¬ 
sion in Iran? The SWP’s position only 
helps undermine those struggles by 
lining up with the theocracy. 

Chris Strafford 
email 

Defeat theocracy 

Phil Kent writes: “I shall be calling for 
the defeat of imperialism. I also want 
the defeat of the Iranian state by the 
working class. It is not only possible 
to fight on two fronts: it is also 
necessary” (Letters, June 28). 

That’s it in a nutshell. Phil says that 
in the event of an imperialist attack, 
“the workers should not put them¬ 
selves in a position where they are at 
the mercy of the ayatollahs, because 
they will receive no mercy.” 

Well, we saw this in Iran back in 1979. 
The point is that if the Iranian workers’ 
movement is going to take on the 
imperialists they must simultaneously 
(or even first) take on the theocracy. 
As Phil correctly points out, should 


they not overthrow imperialism but the 
Iranian state is victorious, the workers’ 
movement will definitely get the 1979 
treatment, where communist leaders 
were executed. In the event of an 
imperialist assault, the theocracy will 
proclaim jihad , and a holy war is not a 
place where a leftist with any brains 
would wish to hang around. 

Should the Iranian left stupidly align 
itself with the imperialists, and this 
includes calling for intervention by 
the United Nations, they will be 
slaughtered. In the face of the threat¬ 
ened imperialist attack, it’s imperative 
that the Iranian working class overthrow 
the theocracy so that they will truly 
have a workers’ state to defend. 
Michael Little 
Seattle 

Religious 

I’d like to highlight how my position 
with regard to imperialism is very dif¬ 
ferent to Phil Kent’s. He is an example 
of what I meant by not caring about 
oppression. I do, however, suppose 
he has Marxist views and is genuine¬ 
ly concerned about class. 

To illustrate this, I’d imagine he 
wouldn’t prioritise ‘The main enemy 
is at home’ as a slogan against a un¬ 
ion’s leadership when the bosses are 
attacking workers. I suspect he 
wouldn’t be against a fighting bloc 
with a bureaucratic mini-dictator at the 
head of a union. I doubt he’d oppose 
a victory against the bosses under the 
present union leadership because that 
would make the workers even more at 
the mercy of their machinations. He 
wouldn’t warn against coming to the 
aid of an undemocratic union. He 
wouldn’t put the blame for the boss¬ 
es’ attack squarely on the neo-boss- 
es’ posturing. He wouldn’t argue that 
it was keeping the union bureaucrats 
in power. 

It’s not that Phil Kent isn’t princi¬ 
pled about his Marxist theory, but that 
Marxism isn’t that principled. Whilst 
the pseudo-scientific posturing may 
prevent it re-evaluating its assumed 
values (and tendencies for betrayal), 
it is its underlying religious nature that 
causes its failings. 

Bob Harding 
Norwich 

On the bloc 

In my letter of June 21,1 asked if the 
CPGB leadership would agree with 
the position on which their youth 
supporter, Jim Grant, and I had reached 
agreement - that ‘The main enemy is 
at home’ is not an appropriate slogan 
to use in Iran if or when the imperialist 
attack comes. Long-time CPGB 
member Phil Kent replied to say that 
he “could not disagree more” and 
argued that it would be necessary to 
“fight on two fronts”. 

I suppose it is good to see that at 
least one of the younger generation 
of CPGB supporters has an accurate 
understanding of the genuine Marxist 
response to imperialist attacks on 
non-imperialist countries, even if the 
old-timers are still sticking to their 
Conradite revisionism. 

Jim does, however, argue that he 
hasn’t adopted the “military/political 
bloc dichotomy” by taking this posi¬ 
tion. Let’s look at what Jim actually 
argued on the UK Left Network email 
list: “You ask me directly - is ‘The main 
enemy is at home’ the wrong slogan 
during a ground invasion of Iran by 
the US? Yes, it is, because the threat 
posed by [the] direct presence of 
US troops in the country is far more 
catastrophic ... The difference for me 
is the total independence which 
should be sought by dissident forces 
in fighting the invasion, and the 
cautious approach taken towards the 
government forces also fighting.” 

I agree completely with Jim that the 


Iranian working class must organise 
separately and they should certainly 
have a very cautious approach, to say 
the least, towards any government 
forces that are also fighting the 
imperialists. But just because you 
have a cautious approach towards an 
unreliable ally does not mean that you 
aren’t in some kind of a bloc with 
them. In fact, it may well be that in 
particular localised situations a more 
formal ongoing bloc for combined 
military operations against the impe¬ 
rialist invaders might be arrived at - 
though I suspect this would be the 
exception rather than the rule and in 
most situations it would not extend 
much beyond a tacit agreement not to 
shoot at each other. 

As Jim is, correctly, not politically 
on the side of the Iranian regime in 
any way, then this must mean he 
has a military side - ie, despite his prot¬ 
estations to the contrary, his concrete 
position is actually one of recognising 
the existence of the “military/political 
bloc dichotomy”. 

Simon Keller 
email 

Unparalleled 

Steve Freeman has the following to 
say about my contribution to the 
Campaign for a Marxist Party’s June 
23 conference: “He still considered the 
Labour Party to be a workers’ party, 
albeit degenerate. It is a parallel to 
the Trotskyist view of Russia as a 
degenerate or bourgeois workers’ 
state.” These terms, he goes on to say, 
are “dogma” (‘What stage are we at?’, 
June 28). 

He might at least get my “dogma” 
right. I said Labour was a bourgeois 
workers’ party - a living contradiction. 
It is not “degenerate” because it was 
never a genuine workers’ party in the 
first place: it was founded with 
pro-capitalist ideologues in the lead¬ 
ership, but with a mass working class 
base. 

It is not a parallel with “Russia”. In 
the Soviet Union a genuine revolution 
degenerated under Stalin, but its 
economic base, the planned economy, 
remained until 1991. The law of value 
was suppressed and production was 
not for the market but for the plan. 
The bureaucracy appropriated vast 
amounts, but as parasites, not as 
capitalists, who were historically 
progressive as against feudalism. 
Capitalists exploit workers for profit; 
they do not simply steal off the state, 
as the bureaucracy did. 

I have no idea what a “bourgeois 
workers’ state” might be. Get your terms 
of abuse correct, please, comrade. 
Gerry Downing 
North London 

Dishonest 

The CPGB leadership seem deter¬ 
mined to continue their mischievous 
antics against non-CPGB comrades in 
the CMP. There is yet another dishon¬ 
est polemic in the Weekly Worker 
attempting to pass as a report of the 
CMP conference, this time under the 
name, Patrick Presland (‘Frayed tem¬ 
pers and mischievous motions’, June 
28). The truth is that their thoughtless 
and heavy-handed intervention in 
the conference only served to seri¬ 
ously undermine and damage the frag¬ 
ile unity achieved so far. 

What was the point in the entire 
CPGB leadership dragging in the 
flotsam and jetsam of CPGB members 
and supporters to vote through a 
motion calling on CMP members to 
sell the Weekly Worker ? There was no 
point. In the absence of a merger proc¬ 
ess and the opening up of editorial 
control, the resolution would have 
been a dead letter. The CPGB leaders 
only thought about this when com¬ 
rade Moshe Machover found a dip¬ 


lomatic way to refuse the invitation, 
simply noting the call to sell the pa¬ 
per - in other words, ‘Thank you, but 
no thank you’. It was a factional at¬ 
tempt to pretend the CPGB is the cam¬ 
paign for a Marxist party. ‘Sell the 
paper and join us’ was the message. 

What was the point in putting 
forward a rant of a motion against half¬ 
way houses that contained a clause 
in favour of working in them without 
the qualification that any such en¬ 
gagement should be on the basis of 
organisational independence or the 
freedom to advocate a Marxist pro¬ 
gramme and party? I had to table an 
amendment to save the motion and 
make it consistent. The CPGB leader¬ 
ship then took the trouble to think 
about the motion and declared that my 
amendment strengthened it. 

What was the point in trying to 
stitch up the elections for the commit¬ 
tee with a slate of candidates decided 
behind the backs of the conference 
and CMP membership? There was no 
principle involved in the CPGB selec¬ 
tion for the committee, since it was 
seeking to remove strong advocates 
of a Marxist party in the here and now, 
such as myself and our leading trade 
unionist, Gerry Downing, and voting 
for comrades it had severely criticised, 
such as John Pearson and Matthew 
Jones. The motivation for drawing up 
a slate seems to have been the futile 
attempt to absorb the Critique com¬ 
rades from Scotland into the CPGB in 
order to give the CPGB a branch in 
Scotland. Indeed this appears to be 
their main motivation for involvement 
in the campaign. 

Barry Biddulph 
Sheffield 

Rethink 

I was the chair of the CMP conference 
about whom Patrick Presland com¬ 
plains in his heavily pro-CPGB-biased 
report. An obvious question he does 
not ask is why, as an experienced chair, 
I would tell some CPGB comrades at 
the start of the conference to “sit 
down and shut up”. First, Nick Rog¬ 
ers was interrupting a comrade when 
he was talking and then John Bridge 
sprang to his feet and addressed the 
conference without going through the 
chair. If I expressed myself robustly 
and with Marxist teeth, then I was 
only following the advice given by the 
Weekly Worker the previous week. 

The role of the chair is to maintain 
order and to guard the rights of the 
collective over those of the individual. 
For Patrick to complain about my 
chairing and not showing respect for 
the rights of his CPGB comrades seems 
to me rather “thin-skinned” and some¬ 
what “Bakuninite” - vices of which 
myself and other CMP comrades are 
usually accused by the CPGB. 

I can understand that the CPGB 
comrades were excited at being in a 
majority at the conference - an unusual 
event for them, I imagine. And they 
were in a majority, despite Patrick’s 
denial. I was at the front and could see 
what was happening. They obtained 
a majority by the neat device of 
getting their own comrades who were 
not CMP members to pose as ob¬ 
servers at the conference and then to 
vote whenever John Bridge put his 
hand up. Observers are, of course, 
always welcome - when they observe. 
However, I have never known organ¬ 
isations to allow observers to vote, par¬ 
ticularly when they do so as part of an 
organised gang. 

A good example of this was the vote 
on Matthew Jones’s motion on strat¬ 
egy. When I called for the vote it was 
quite clearly won. When John 
Bridge asked for a count and 
made clear that he was opposed to 
the motion, hands mysteriously rose 
that hadn’t before and some hands 
changed sides. The result was that 


the motion was lost - by more than 17 
to 16 (I stopped counting at 17). This 
result would explain why some inde¬ 
pendent comrades did not vote on 
some motions - because they knew in 
advance that the CPGB had a majori¬ 
ty- 

Personally I can see no difference 
in principle between the behaviour of 
the CPGB at the CMP conference and 
the behaviour of Arthur Scargill and 
his 3,000 votes at Socialist Labour 
Party conferences, the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party’s bussing in of hand-raisers 
to close down the Socialist Alliance 
or the Socialist Party’s domination of 
the Campaign for a New Workers’ 
Party. These have been quite rightly 
condemned as undemocratic in the 
pages of Weekly Worker. 

Patrick scoffs at John Pearson’s de¬ 
scription of the CPGB’s behaviour as 
“sect-like”. It would be interesting to 
know how Patrick thinks a sect would 
behave in the circumstances if it 
wasn’t like the CPGB. Is it any won¬ 
der that some of us were not prepared 
to be part of the CPGB’s slate for their 
proposed seven-person committee, to 
be passed with the help of observers 
who did not even know who we were? 
Those of us who were members of the 
Socialist Alliance used to object to 
the SWP’s slates for the SA national 
committee being full of their own 
members and cronies. What on earth 
were the CPGB playing at trying to pull 
the same stunt? 

All I can say is that if this was not a 
deliberate attempt to wreck the CMP 
and pick up a few pieces, then the 
CPGB better rethink their strategy. 

Dave Spencer 

Coventry 

Pause 

As a new subscriber to the Weekly 
Worker , I am beginning to wonder if 
there’s much going on in the world 
other than the CMP. Having been in¬ 
volved to a greater or lesser extent in 
Marxist politics since the early 1970s, 
it’s sad to see that sectarianism con¬ 
tinues to thrive. 

I accept that this is not the way 
those directly involved will see it; I’m 
sure that for them it’s all a matter of 
principle. But does anyone ever pause 
to wonder why there is no engage¬ 
ment by the mass of workers who 
struggle on regardless of what Marx¬ 
ists have to offer? 

Dave Alton 
Tyneside 

Theory first 

The article by Peter Manson argues 
that I have misrepresented the CPGB’s 
conception of how to bring about 
revolutionary unity (‘Unity and 
opportunism’ Weekly Worker June 
28). Peter states that what is not being 
suggested is unity with the SWP as it 
is presently constituted. Instead a 
political process of transformation, 
such as the adoption of revolutionary 
principles and open democratic cen¬ 
tralism, will be necessary if the unifi¬ 
cation process is to be realised. 

This argument does not answer the 
point I was making about how to 
get from A to B. In what concrete 
sense can the CMP grow in relation 
to the situation we are in? Instead of 
addressing this issue, Peter is more 
concerned to argue in a negative 
sense that the CPGB has acted in 
a principled manner in the Socialist 
Alliance and Respect, and this shows 
that they are not in the business of 
trying to conciliate the SWP. 

However, there is still another im¬ 
portant political problem that Peter has 
not addressed. Peter says: “Our call 
for a single party of the revolutionary 
left is not about appeasing John Rees 
and Peter Taaffe, but is in the first place 
directed at their members.” In other 
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words, the central concern becomes 
what happens within the SWP, and as 
a result we neglect, or even down¬ 
grade, the issue of how we construct 
relations with the rest of the left. But 
the objective result of this standpoint, 
whatever may be the stated intentions 
of the CPGB, is to conciliate the SWP, 
because the SWP is conceived as the 
axis around which everything turns. 

This means that the CPGB do effec¬ 
tively gloss over the extent and the 
effect of the opportunist degeneration 
of the SWP, in order to argue that 
the SWP could potentially constitute 
the basis of a hypothetical and future 
revolutionary unity. For example, Peter 
implies that the SWP’s understanding 
of globalisation is not problematic. 

He goes on to argue: “In fact there 
are many spheres where SWP writers 
have made worthwhile contributions. 
Yet comrade Sharpe does not advo¬ 
cate rapprochement with the SWP.” 
This is like saying that because Kautsky 
was an important theoretician we 
should ignore his vitriolic hatred of the 
October revolution and the connected 
conciliation of the right wing of social 
democracy. 

In fact someone like Alex Callinicos 
can be put in the same category as 
Kautsky. Callinicos has written many 
books that represent an important 
contribution to Marxism. However, as 
a sophisticated apologist of the SWP, 
he has helped to pioneer their present 
reformist turn. His Anti-capitalist 
manifesto (2004) argues that, because 
globalisation is no more than the 
expression of the policy of the so-called 
neoliberal offensive, the effects of this 
policy can be reversed by the imple¬ 
mentation of what would effectively be 
the realisation of a welfare state-type 
capitalism. 

In this context, the demands he raises 
are not revolutionary, and certainly do 
not express the aim of the self-emanci¬ 
pation of labour. Instead they are about 
how we can put pressure on the ruling 
class to reject its existing policies. This 
reformist stance is precisely an expres¬ 
sion of the theoretical rejection of the 
importance of globalisation. 

The opportunist degeneration of 
the SWP is not because they reject 
the theory of imperialism. On the con¬ 
trary, they adhere to it very dogmatical¬ 
ly, and argue that capitalism is still 
primarily nation-based. But the very 
rigidity of this standpoint has led to 
the justification of a reformist practice. 
For they cannot imagine the interna¬ 
tional class struggle outside of the 
national state terrain, which is reduced 
to a tactic of putting pressure on the 
existing state. In other words, the SWP 
use their very loyalty to a form of Marx¬ 
ist orthodoxy in order to justify a re¬ 
formist type of political practice. 

But for Peter the main problem with the 
SWP is its lack of democratic centralism 
and hence conflates the organisational 
form with the theoretical and political 
content. The question of an absence of 
programme, and the connected oppor¬ 
tunism, certainly has an organisational 
form, but what is its content? The con¬ 
tent is provided by the very theoretical 
limitations which sustain the reformist 
degeneration of the SWP. 

At this point, Peter may well object 
and argue that the question of party 
democracy goes alongside opposition 
to opportunism. In other words, in an 
inconsistent manner, Peter, and by im¬ 
plication Mike Macnair, recognise the 
link between theory and practice. How 
do we start the process of opposing 
opportunism other than by developing 
the struggle at the level of theory, 
which will then acquire implications at 
the level of practice? 

Peter essentially agrees with this 
point, but his difference with me is ac¬ 
tually at the theoretical level, because 
he seems to suggest that the question 
of the SWP’s attitude towards globali¬ 
sation does not have practical implica¬ 
tions and so is irrelevant, whilst the 
attitude of the SWP about republican¬ 
ism, secularism, open borders and oth¬ 


er questions is of immediate practical 
importance, and therefore requires an 
immediate political response. 

The CPGB glosses over the only 
principled basis that political unifica¬ 
tion with the SWP could occur, which 
is when the balance of political forces 
have changed between the SWP and 
the rest of the left. Such a possibility 
will only occur when the fragmented 
Bolshevik left has united, and the 
Mensheviks are becoming a minority. 

The process of unity cannot start 
from grand ideas that actually justify 
sectarianism. Peter issues an ultima¬ 
tum to the left: “The central point for 
partisans of genuine Marxist unity is 
not some narrow, confessional agree¬ 
ment, but partyism. Are our prospec¬ 
tive partners prepared to abandon their 
confessional sects (based on agree¬ 
ment with a particular analysis or line) 
and agree to unite around democratic 
centralism in a Marxist party of the 
whole class, where contending views 
are fought out in the open?” 

In contrast to such ultimatism, the 
very possibility of what would present¬ 
ly be small-scale, yet realistic unity, 
around a process of give and take, is 
possible. For example, at the recent 
Permanent Revolution discussion 
weekend, Stuart King said that the split 
with Workers Power had indicated the 
necessity of open democratic central¬ 
ism, and he made a cautious call for 
dialogue with the left. 

If the CMP conference had passed 
the DSA resolution calling for discus¬ 
sions with Permanent Revolution, it 
would have been possible to put these 
good intentions to the test. We could 
have asked Permanent Revolution 
whether they would be prepared to 
argue for their ideas within the CMP. 

Contrary to what Peter is suggest¬ 
ing, the result of this process is not 
adherence to a monolithic line. What 
will be required will be an intense proc¬ 
ess of discussion, with much disa¬ 
greement, as to how we understand 
globalisation and what it implies for the 
class struggle. However, this would 
not mean that differences would be 
limitless. Obviously to argue a position 
that was identical to that of the SWP 
would show the degeneration of a rev¬ 
olutionary approach into that of re¬ 
formism. 

What is on offer is not the creation 
of a sect around a particular line, but 
the elaboration of theory to explain an 
increasingly complex world in princi¬ 
pled and non-dogmatic terms. 

Phil Sharpe 
Nottingham 

For a full version see CPGB 
website. 

Insane 

Philip Ferguson’s article ‘Connolly’s 
strategy and 1916’ (June 28) is one of 
the finest, best researched and Marx¬ 
ist essays on the struggle of 1916 I’ve 
ever read. Well done! 

However, I think it’s important to 
note something else about the upris¬ 
ing. The cause of its failure was not just 
the inability to crack through the Mac- 
Neills of Ireland to reach the Irish mass¬ 
es. The military strategy itself was 
fraught with problems, which were 
perhaps not in evidence until the up¬ 
rising was crushed. The biggest of 
these was the idea that seizing and try¬ 
ing to hold a stationary position (the 
general post office) against the much 
better armed and larger British army 
would be possible. In reality, that was 
a militarily insane idea. 

David Walters 
San Francisco 

Unfreedom 

Mike Peam’s politics are a strange mix¬ 
ture (Letters, June 28). On the one hand, 
in his enthusiasm for a mass, people’s 
art, it exhibits Zhdanovist tendencies. 
On the other, in his disdain for the state 
subsidy of culture, it is reminiscent of 
Thatcherism. 


However, the problem with so-called 
socialist art is that, by taking the current 
level of working class consciousness as 
a critical limit, its horizons risk being de¬ 
limited by those educational and cultur¬ 
al constraints imposed by the very 
system socialism seeks to replace. And, 
with regard to state subsidy, despite 
Peam’s concern about “subsidised mu¬ 
sical forms favoured by the bourgeois 
establishment”, he can feel reassured 
that the past 20 years of neoliberalist re¬ 
form has all but removed state subsidy 
for new music and much else besides. 

But what Pearn’s politics exhibit 
most prominently are an acute class 
sectarianism in which working class 
equals good and bourgeois equals 
bad. As Lenin stated in response to the 
excesses of Proletcult, cultural policy 
had to build upon the achievements of 
bourgeois art and develop them. In 
other words, expropriate them for the 
working class. Pearn, on the other 
hand, seems happy to let “young work¬ 
ers” wallow in the intellectual con¬ 
straints imposed by capitalist 
education systems. It would appear 
that it doesn’t matter that aspiring cre¬ 
ative inclinations are arrested by this 
process: as long as the working class 
feel empowered, whether they really are 
or not doesn’t seem to matter. 

Post-1917, Lenin’s main concern was 
not the creation of a new socialist lit¬ 
erature, but the creation of mass litera¬ 
cy. Peam should ask himself whether 
three chords, an amplifier and a weird 
hairdo would qualify in these terms. If 
the young workers he describes are 
only able to express themselves with 
resources and materials of this nature, 
should we give tacit support to the 
system that determines what these re¬ 
sources and materials are by endors¬ 
ing what is produced using them? Or 
is musical illiteracy okay? 

Pearn is incorrect in asserting that 
popular culture has embraced new 
media in ways that so-called bourgeois 
art has not. If he were to consult 20th 
and 21st century music history he 
would see that an engagement with 
such media has been one of the most 
dominant strands in modernist music, 
whether in the pioneering electronic 
scores of Edgard Varese in the 1950s, 
Karlheinz Stockhausen’s seminal 
blending of tape and instruments in 
Kontakte in 1960 or current leading- 
edge production at IRC AM in Paris. 
Indeed, it was John Chowning’s re¬ 
search in frequency modulation at 
Stanford University in the 1970s that 
helped give the pop industry its Yama¬ 
ha FM synthesisers in the 1980s. 

But excitement with new media is 
not enough: it has to be reinforced by 
theory and technique. And therein lies 
one of the main problems with the left¬ 
ism of which Pearn’s politics seem to 
be an example. Whilst he may be hap¬ 
py to employ the complex theoretical 
tools and intellectual schemas of Marx¬ 
ism to analyse, critique and change 
society, when it comes to culture the 
opposite is the case. In this view, art 
would seem to have a primarily utilitar¬ 
ian function, what Dobrolyubov sen¬ 
timentally described as “an expression 
of the natural aspiration of a given 
people”, to achieve what the Russian 
formalist Osip Brik derided as sponta¬ 
neous, non-rational self-revelation. 

It is in this sense that Mr Pearn and 
the Rotten Elements have much in 
common. They seem to want to have 
their cake and eat it. Whilst I imagine 
they acknowledge the oppressive na¬ 
ture of capitalist society, they seem 
unwilling to acknowledge the serious 
impact that this oppression has on 
wider class-consciousness. This has 
serious implications for strategy. For 
they detect freedom where there is only 
unfreedom and reject one of the most 
important and effective theoretical per¬ 
spectives and tools with which to an¬ 
alyse and understand how the 
capitalist system functions and repro¬ 
duces itself. 

Gordon Downie 
Cardiff 


ACTION 

Communist Forums 

London: Sundays, 5pm, Diorama Arts Centre (D2), 3 Euston 
Centre, NW1 (Warren Street tube). Study topic, plus weekly 
political report from Provisional Central Committee 
July 8: No forum. Come to Marxism and the Marxism fringe. 

July 15: Redrafting the CPGB Draft programme : 

‘Section 3.4 - Nationalisation’. 

July 22: Study topic: Frederick Engels’s Anti-Duhring. 

Part 3 - Socialism: ‘I. Historical’. 

Phone 07950 416922 for more info. 

Sheffield Wednesdays, 6pm, Sheffield Student Union. 

Call Lee for details: 07958 447815. 

South Wales Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

Campaign for a Marxist Parly 

CMP, PO Box 7053, Glasgow G44 9AQ. 

Marxist Voice Issue No2 (June-July) of the CMP journal out 
now: £2.50 (postage paid) or £10 for five issues. Cheques payable 
to ‘Campaign for a Marxist Party’. 

London 

Sunday August 5: Moshe Machover on Middle East politics, 5pm, 
Diorama Arts Centre (D2), 3 Euston Centre, NW1 (Warren Street tube). 

Shop stewards network 

Saturday July 7, 11am to 5pm: National Shop Stewards Network 
founding conference, South Camden Community School, 

Charrington Street, London EC1 (nearest tube: Kings Cross, 

Euston). Registration £5 per delegate to NSN c/o RMT, Unity 
House, 39 Chalton Street, London NW1 1JD (cheques payable to 
‘National Shop Stewards Network’), www.shopstewards.net. 

Post-colonial Africa 

Friday July 7, Saturday July 8: Conference for action, School of 
Oriental and African Studies, Thornhaugh Street, London WC1. 

July 7,6.30pm, room G2; July 8,9am to 5pm, room G60. Speakers 
include Tony Benn, Free Zimbabwe Youth, Darfur Union, Somali 
Human Rights Organisation. Organised by the Royal Africa 
Society, Centre for African Studies, African Liberation Support 
Campaign Network: 07984 405307.Defend Council Housing 
Thursday July 12, 10.45am to 4.30pm: Conference, TUC Congress 
House, Great Russell Street, London WC1. £20 (£5 tenants). 

020 7987 9989; info@defendcouncilhousing.org.uk. 

Remember Tolpuddle Martyrs 

Friday July 13 to Sunday July 15: Festival, Tolpuddle, Dorchester: 
music, workshops, stalls. 

Organised by TUC: www.tuc.org.uk/the_tuc/tuc-12942-fO.cfrn. 

No One Is Illegal 

Wednesday July 25, 7pm: Planning meeting for trade union 
conference against immigration controls, Red Rose club, 129 Seven 
Sisters Road, London N7. 

NOII, c/o Bolton Socialist Club, 16 Wood Street, Bolton BL1 1DY; 
info@noii. org.uk. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, 
email: rdgroup@yahoo.co.uk 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 




MMUNIST 
NIVERSITY 


August 11-18 

Raymont Hall, 63 Wickham Road, 
New Cross, London SE4 

A week of debate and controversy 
for the thinking left. 

Highlights include: 

Critique editor Hillel Ticktin speaks in three 
sessions on An introduction to Marxist 
political economy’ 

Russian Marxist Boris Kagarlitsky gives a 
two-part talk on Post-soviet capitalism’ 
Moshe Machover on The Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict in a regional context’ 

Said Ferjani (Muslim Association of Britain) 
debates with the CPGB’s Mike Macnair 
‘Muslims, communists and democrats: 
alliances and solidarity work’ 

Chris Knight (Radical Anthropoloy Group) on 
The origins of language’ 

More info 

www.cpgb.org.uk 
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THEORY 

Proposition number one and 
one-dimensional Marxism 

The SWP leadership has jumped on the ‘stop climate change’ bandwagon. But, argues Jack Conrad, if they 
want to be taken seriously the first thing for them to do is to reformulate their proposition one 



W eek in and week out Social¬ 
ist Worker carries a standard 
‘Where we stand’ column. 
There are five headed propositions: 

1. Independent working class action. 

2. Revolution, not reform. 

3. There is no parliamentary road. 

4. Internationalism. 

5. The revolutionary party. 

Apart from political novices, few will 
bother to read it. Fewer still, if any, 
cross-examine and seriously think 
about criticising it line by line. A mis¬ 
take. ‘Where we stand’ is about all the 
famished Socialist Workers Party 
membership possesses when it comes 
to a programme. 

As we have repeatedly shown, and 
conclusively proven, there is a grow¬ 
ing cleavage, a gulf, between Social¬ 
ist Worker's ‘Where we stand’ and 
SWP practice. The obvious example 
is Respect. Directed, manipulated and 
heavily policed by the SWP machine, 
Respect was founded as, and contin¬ 
ues to show all the morbid symptoms 
of, a popular front. 

Famously, notoriously, horribly, it 
was Joseph Stalin who sponsored 
popular fronts in the 1930s. But 
other examples would be the British 
Labour Party and the governments 
of Alexander Kerensky, Salvador 
Allende and Thabo Mbeki. ‘Official 
communist’ parties were urged, and 
if need be instructed, by Stalin 
to construct strategic cross-class 
alliances with ‘progressive’ sec¬ 
tions of the labour bureaucracy, the 
middle classes and even the imperial 
bourgeoisie. Inevitably that meant 
dropping working class rule and 
socialism as an immediate aim. Allies 
to the right would hardly counte¬ 
nance that. 

Hence it is the right, no matter 
how numerically small or politically 
marginal, which decides the param¬ 
eters, sets the limits of the popular 
front programme. Instead of fighting 
for socialism the socialists ratchet 
down their sights. In the name of 
realism, maintaining unity and pre¬ 
serving the ‘magnificent’ rainbow 
coalition they look to a popular front 
government, which in due course 
ushers in a fair, an egalitarian, a pro¬ 
trade union capitalism. That be¬ 
comes the real maximum aim. 
Socialism is occasionally mentioned 
at branch meetings, put in worthy 
editorials and served up from plat¬ 
form speeches ... but now as a hol¬ 
low pretence. In practice then 
popular frontism can only but help 
to limit, confuse and demoralise the 
working class. 

And that has been the role of Re¬ 
spect. Maintaining unity with the 
likes of George Galloway, Yvonne 
Ridley and the muslim councillors - 
a significant proportion being busi¬ 
nessmen or patriarchal community 
leaders - gags, suffocates and effec¬ 
tively buries leftwing principles. 
John Rees - the Tony Blair of Cliff- 
ism - marshals an increasingly sul¬ 
len body of troops to vote down, 
one after another, the principles im¬ 
plicitly or explicitly contained in the 
five ‘Where we stand’ propositions. 
Gay rights, a woman’s right to have 
an abortion on demand, open bor¬ 
ders, republicanism, a workers’ rep¬ 
resentative taking only an average 
skilled worker’s wage, secularism, 


proletarian socialism, etc. All these 
so-called ‘shibboleths’ have been 
sacrificed at Respect’s annual con¬ 
ferences. Each vote has been a 
‘clause four’ moment. 

Albeit, recruited as ‘Where we 
stand’ revolutionary socialists, the 
SWP bureaucracy works remorse¬ 
lessly to reduce rank and file mem¬ 
bers into pliant speaking tools. 
Slaves. Theirs not to openly differ or 
question why. Theirs just to obedi¬ 
ently do as they are bidden. As soon 
as John Rees has one of his inspired 
hunches, they are expected to serve 
as unthinking foot soldiers. That or 
they are on their way out. Because 
of the revolving door the ex-SWP is 
now the size of a small mass party. 

But the problem with the SWP is 
not to be found simply in the diver¬ 
gence between theory and practice. 
The problem runs deeper. Much 
deeper. The SWP’s theory is itself 
highly problematic. It is Marxist in 
outward appearance only. Attractive 
packaging and presentation. How¬ 
ever, the real content of SWP politics 
is economism. 

In the last analysis economism is 
a bourgeois world outlook which in 
its most mundane form restricts and 
narrows down the horizons of the 
working class to mere trade union¬ 
ism. Workerism, the worship of work¬ 
ers as workers, is one result. 
However, the general feature of 
economism is the denial or belittling 


of the essential role of high politics 
and democracy in the struggle for 
socialism and communism. 

The SWP is hardly alone. Almost 
the whole spectrum of the left in the 
United Kingdom advocates econo¬ 
mism in one form or another - Social¬ 
ist Campaign Group, Scottish Socialist 
Party, Solidarity - Scotland’s Socialist 
Movement, Socialist Party in England 
and Wales, International Socialist 
Group, Workers Power, Socialist Ap¬ 
peal, Labour Briefing, Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty, etc. 

Not that economism denies politics. 
The problem is that, when the econo- 
mistic left takes up politics, it is not the 
politics of the working class and nec¬ 
essarily therefore orthodox Marxism. 
It is the politics of other classes and 
other ideological trends: left social 
democracy, bureaucratic socialism, 
liberalism, greenism, feminism, black 
separatism, petty nationalism, stageist 
halfway houses, etc. Economism is 
therefore a parody of Marxism. One¬ 
dimensional Marxism. 

Genuine Marxism strives on every 
front to bring about an understand¬ 
ing of the necessity of the working 
class mastering scientific theory and 
extending mass organisation and 
popular control. Crucially, the working 
class must form itself into a party and 
win the battle for democracy. Hence 
the call in Britain for a reforged CPGB 
and the abolition of the monarchy 
system and its replacement by a dem¬ 


ocratic republic. 

Democracy and socialism are in¬ 
separable. Socialism is not the nation¬ 
alisation of the top 200 monopolies or 
even ending the system of profit. So¬ 
cialism is working class rule and the 
first stage in the transition to a com¬ 
munist society, where the guarantee 
for the full development of each indi¬ 
vidual is the full development of all. 
In other words the Marxist project is 
about the realisation of universal free¬ 
dom. It is that or nothing. 

Workers create all the 
wealth? 

We shall not delve into the dark nooks 
and dusty crannies of Cliffite state 
capitalist theory or even detail the 
sorry history of Respect in order to 
reveal the SWP’s economism. Take 
proposition one of ‘Where we stand’. 
This is how it reads in full: “The work¬ 
ers create all the wealth under capital¬ 
ism. A new society can only be 
constructed when they collectively 
seize control of that wealth and plan 
its production and distribution.” 

For those inexperienced in Marxism 
this might appear as a perfectly 
acceptable formulation. Yes, it is 
superficially anti-capitalist and 
apparently militantly pro-working 
class. What do we object to then? 
Where is the economism? It lies not 
in the call for the working class to 
“collectively seize” control of the 


wealth they create and then “plan its 
production and distribution”. Econ¬ 
omism announces itself in the very 
first sentence: “The workers create all 
the wealth under capitalism.” 

The problem with this statement is 
twofold: 

Firstly, the proposition is simply 
untrue. Workers do not create all the 
wealth under capitalism. 

Secondly, it treats workers merely as 
wage slaves, the producers of com¬ 
modities, not human beings. 

Let us begin with wealth. Wealth 
under capitalism - or, put another way, 
wealth for capital - primarily concerns 
generating value, surplus value and 
accumulated surplus value, its general 
form being money. Karl Marx gives a 
simple algebraic formula: M-C-M’. 
This movement involves the capital¬ 
ist laying out money to purchase 
commodities in order to realise more 
money in the marketplace. 

When this takes the embryonic 
form of mercantile capitalism, the 
seeming miracle of making something 
out of nothing has its source in 
cheating the immediate producers and 
the existence of isolated zones which 
are linked by the merchant’s ships 
or caravans. Arab traders bought 
cheap in India and China and sold 
dear in Byzantine and feudal Europe. 
Merchants parasitically inserted 
themselves between these ‘worlds’. 
Unequal exchange is therefore the key 
to wealth and accumulation - there 
exist no socially determining capitalist 
relations of production. 

Under industrial capitalism, how¬ 
ever, things change. Surplus value 
derives from the surplus labour 
performed by workers who are forced 
to sell their ability to labour to a 
capitalist. By means of coercion direct 
producers have been separated from 
the means of production. In England 
that began in Elizabethan times with 
the dispossession of the peasantry 
and the seizure of the land by the great 
lords. As a result, those who became 
free workers - free from the means of 
production, that is - had to daily 
present themselves for hire. It is that 
or poverty and maybe even starvation. 

Yet, as Marx showed, on average 
workers are able to sell their labour- 
power at a ‘fair’ market price. As sell¬ 
ers of a commodity - labour-power - 
they in general receive back its 
full worth from the capitalists. They 
are not cheated through unequal 
exchange. Wages buy the means of 
subsistence necessary for the repro¬ 
duction of the worker as a wage-slave. 
Only as human beings are they 
robbed. 

Capital - and therefore in the last 
analysis even its ‘caring’ personifica¬ 
tions such as Bill Gates, Ben Cohen 
and Richard Branson - has no 
concern for the worker as a human 
being. Capital is an alienated social 
relationship that has but one interest: 
constant self-expansion. Capital as 
capital would therefore compel 
workers to work for 24 hours a day and 
for seven days a week - if such a feat 
were physically possible. Nor, of 
course, has capital any particular 
concern for the commodity created 
by the combination of labour-power, 
the instruments of labour and raw 
materials - even though they are 
brought together under the auspices 
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of capital. The commodity could be 
of the highest quality or complete 
rubbish. But, as long as it sells and 
sells at a profit, that is what really 
matters. Value is what drives capitalism 
to constant forward motion. Growth 
and overcoming all barriers to 
growth is inseparable from the system. 
The capitalist lays out money at the 
beginning of the circuit in order to 
realise more money ... not just once, 
but repeatedly, tirelessly, feverishly. 

“On, on! still on! 

Peace, rest have flown!” 

For capital, wealth comes in the form 
of value, surplus-value and above 
all money. In other words, exchange 
value. Of course, for the capitalists 
themselves wealth also comes in 
the form of use-values. Commodities 
are made in order to realise exchange 
value, but they are bought in order 
to realise use-value. And despite 
the so-called protestant work ethic 
no-one should imagine the individu¬ 
al capitalist living a frugal, self-deny¬ 
ing existence, which sees all takings 
ploughed back into the production 
process and making more money. 
An idea popularised by Adam Smith 
and taken to mythic proportions by 
Max Weber. 

As individuals capitalists indulge 
themselves ... and often to extraordi¬ 
nary excess. They live surrounded by 
luxury and cultivate all manner of 
louche habits and expensive tastes. 
When it comes to transnational cor¬ 
porations, Lear jets, chauffeur-driven 
limos, Saville Row suits and a ready 
supply of female flesh are almost con¬ 
sidered the birthright of every CEO. 

Because use-value relies on subjec¬ 
tive judgement, Marx quite correctly 
gave the widest possible definition. 
Use-value, he said, must satisfy 
a human need of “some sort”. 
Whether these needs arise from the 
“stomach or from fancy” makes 
no difference. 1 Use-value is therefore 
not just about physical needs; it 
encompasses the imagination too. 
Indeed a use-value may be purely 
imaginary. Its essence is to be found 
in the human being rather than the 
thing itself. The consumer determines 
utility or use-value. 

Obviously use-values are bought 
on the market for money and come in 
the form of commodities produced 
through the capitalist production 
process. Yet it is vital to understand 
that capital as capital has not only an 
interest, a drive, to exploit labour and 
maximise surplus labour. In pursuit of 
profit, capital also seeks to maximise 
sales and therefore to constantly 
expand consumption. Capitalists sell 
raw materials and the instruments of 
labour to other capitalists: electricity, 
steel, machine tools, computer hard¬ 
ware, etc (what Marx called depart¬ 
ment I). They also, however, sell the 
means of consumption (department 
II) to other capitalists ... and workers 
too (food, drink, clothing, housing, 
transport, etc). 

While the individual capitalist, the 
particular capital, attempts to minimise 
wages, capital as many capitals, 
capital as a system, pulls the other 
way and encourages, manufactures 
and even acts as the pimp for all 
manner of new or even artificial wants 
and needs. Hence advertising, round- 
the-year special-offer promotions, 
celebrity culture and the endless 
transformation of luxuries into neces¬ 
sities. That and the class struggle 
conducted by workers themselves 
combine to constantly overcome 
the barrier represented by the limited 
consumption power of the working 
class. Part of what the working class 
produces is therefore sold back to 
the working class ... and on an ever 
increasing scale. That way workers 
manage to partially develop them¬ 
selves as human beings. 

Not that their needs are ever fully 
satisfied. There is a steady and ever 
widening stream of the latest ‘must 
haves’. Moreover capital, capital 


accumulation and the lifestyles of 
the rich always run far ahead of the 
workers. Relative impoverishment, 
gnawing dissatisfaction and immiser- 
ation remain their lot. 

However, workers and capitalists 
not only consume commodities 
that come from the sphere of capital¬ 
ist relations of production and the 
exploitation of wage-labour. They 
might well also consume commodities 
that come from peasant agriculture, 
the individual service-provider or 
the self-employed artisan. Eg, when 
visiting India, I enjoy eating the quick 
food and drinking the iced fruit juices 
sold along almost every city street by 
the army of small traders; at home I 
buy my daily papers from the local 
newsagent and get my shoes repaired 
by the self-employed cobbler over the 
road. Such little businesses produce 
use-values and by definition wealth 
too. With such examples in mind it is 
surely mistaken to baldly state that 
“workers create all the wealth under 
capitalism.” 

In theoretical terms forgetting, or 
passing over, the labour of the petty 
bourgeoisie is a mote, a mere speck of 
dust, in the eye of the SWP’s ‘Where 
we stand’ column. But there exists a 
beam. A bloody big one at that. In his 
Critique of the Gotha programme 
Marx is quite explicit. “Labour is not 
the source of all wealth.” 2 There is 
nature too. 

Marx writes here against the first 
paragraph of the draft programme of 
the newly established German Social 
Democratic Party - the Gotha unity 
congress in 1875 represented a rotten, 
unprincipled unification, joining 
together Lassallean state socialists 
and the Eisenachers, the followers of 
Marx and Engels led by August Bebel 
and Wilhelm Liebknecht. 

The first paragraph of the Gotha 
programme has a sadly familiar ring. 
In fact Socialist Worker's ‘Where we 
stand’ proposition one is almost 
a carbon copy: “Labour is the source 
of all wealth and culture, and since 
useful labour is possible only in 
society and through society, the 
proceeds of labour belong undimin¬ 
ished with equal right to all members 
of society.” 

Incidentally, Marx had doubtless 
been stung into writing his Critique 
by Mikhail Bakunin (1814-76). In 
his book Statism and anarchy 
(1873) Bakunin portrayed Marx as 
being a German nationalist and an 
“authoritarian” advocate of the strong 
state; not only that, but Marx was 
said to have been responsible for 
the programme and every step taken 
by the Eisenachers from day one. 
Eg, “The supreme objective of all his 
efforts, as is proclaimed to us by the 
fundamental statutes of his party in 
Germany, is the establishment of the 
great People’s State (Volksstaat).” 3 

As a skilled political infighter, Marx 
chose to point the finger of blame 
at Ferdinand Lassalle (1825-64). 
Lassalle was the real German nation¬ 
alist and advocate of the strong state. 
He secretly offered to do a deal 
with Otto von Bismarck. The German 
proletariat would align itself with 
the Prussian state ... against the 
capitalists. 

Marx credited Lassalle with being 
the spiritual father of the Gotha 
programme, including the above quoted 
paragraph. Unfair, perhaps. Lassalle 
was dead, killed in a silly duel. More 
to the point, Marx’s own pupils - ie, 
Bebel and Liebknecht - were quite 
capable of making such an elementary 
blunder all by themselves. No help, 
no prompting from Lassalle and his 
state socialists was needed. But by 
blaming Lassalle Marx was able to 
give his comrades an escape route, a 
route which, if it had been taken, 
would simultaneously go to drawing 
a clear line of demarcation against 
Lassallism and state socialism. That 
would harden up his Eisenachers 
no end. 


Ditto the SWP leadership. Neither 
John Rees, Chris Harman, Chris 
Bambery nor Alex Callinicos have 
been cribbing from Lassalle ... or 
Bebel and Liebknecht, for that matter. 
With the SWP we have a case of 
historical reflex, opportunism recur¬ 
ring, economism spontaneously 
resurfacing - as it inevitably does, 
given the material conditions of capi¬ 
talism and the oppressed position of 
the working class. 

Anyway, Marx mocks the “hollow 
phrases” about “useful labour” and 
all members of society having an 
“equal right” to society’s wealth. A 
borrowing from Lassalle, an unwar¬ 
ranted concession to Lassallism, he 
claimed. Marx also points out that 
there is ‘useless labour’. Labour that 
fails to produce the intended result. 
Furthermore, every society needs a 
surplus to reinvest in production and 
infrastructural projects or in case of 
emergencies. Hence not all production 
can be, or should be, returned “undi¬ 
minished” to the producers. As for 
equality, Marx states the obvious: 
people are not equal in their abilities. 
Nor in their needs. The first stage of 
communist society will operate ac¬ 
cording to the principle of work time 
done; only when it is fully developed 
will it inscribe on its banner these 
splendid words: “From each accord¬ 
ing to their ability, to each according 
to their needs.” Hence in the future 
some will put in more than they take 
out and vice versa. 

Nature is the primary 
source of wealth 

However, what mainly concerns us 
in this article is what Marx had to 
say about nature. He emphasised: 
“Nature is just as much the source of 
wealth of use-values (and it is surely 
of such that material wealth consists!) 
as labour, which itself is only the 
manifestation of a force of nature, 
human labour-power.” In Capital , it 
should be remembered, he approvingly 
quotes William Petty: “Labour is its 
father and the earth its mother.” 4 

Marx goes on to explain in the 
Critique that “insofar as man from 
the outset behaves towards nature” - 
what he calls the “primary source of 
all instruments and objects of labour” 
- as an “owner, treats her as belong¬ 
ing to him, his labour becomes the 
source of use-values, therefore also 
of wealth”. Following the same logic, 
but from the other direction, we 
can say that those who imagine that 
labour is the sole source of wealth are 
almost bound to treat nature as mere 
possession, there simply for human 
beings to dispose of as they see fit. 
Nature will as an inevitable conse¬ 
quence be wasted, used up, polluted 
and degraded with hardly a thought. 
The French satirist and dramatist, 
Savinien de Cyrano de Bergerac (1615- 
55), called this the “insufferable 
arrogance of human beings”. As “if 
nature was made solely for their 
benefit, as if it was conceivable that 
the sun had been set afire merely 
to ripen men’s apples and head their 
cabbages”. 

And, far from “labour is the source 
of all wealth” being a militant anti¬ 
capitalist declaration, if anything 
the opposite is the case. Showing 
penetrating insight, Marx argues that 
the “bourgeoisie have very good 
grounds for ascribing supernatural 
creative power to labour; since 
precisely from the fact that labour 
is determined by nature it follows 
that man who possesses no other 
property than his labour-power must, 
in all conditions of society and culture, 
be the slave of other men who have 
made themselves the owners of the 
material conditions of labour. He can 
work only with their permission, hence 
live only with their permission.” 5 

Undoubtedly for Marx the source 
of wealth therefore lies in both labour 
and nature. It goes without saying 


that the two forms conjoin and 
co-evolve. Though nature is accorded 
no value by the laws of capital, 
commodities such as cotton, wheat 
and steel obviously derive from the 
application of labour to the products 
of nature. Sunshine and rain, miner¬ 
als and animals, the air and seas, 
plants and the soil, are all nature’s gifts. 
Without them our life on Earth would 
be impossible. 

There is also a spiritual, or artistic, 
dimension. Human beings live not by 
bread alone. “One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin,” wrote 
William Shakespeare. How true. I 
took an energetic afternoon walk on 
Hampstead Heath in between 
putting together this article. There 
just above me and running into the 
distance were heavy, dark, rain-filled 
storm clouds looming over London 
... and all accompanied by sudden 
flashes of lightening and booming 
rolls of thunder. Marvellous. Beauti¬ 
ful. Inspiring. Put another way, na¬ 
ture has use-value. It allows us to feel 
more human, at one with nature, at one 
with ourselves and at one with others. 

Wealth must include every form of 
consumption which produces human 
beings in one respect or another. 
Michael Lebowitz rightly considers 
this of particular importance: “Marx’s 
identification of nature as a source 
of wealth is critical in identifying a 
concept of wealth that goes beyond 
capital’s perspective.” 6 

Capital, as we have shown, has one 
overriding interest - self-expansion. 
Capital has no intrinsic concern 
either for the worker or nature. Nature 
and the human being are nothing for 
capital except an object of exploitation. 
Especially over the last 100 years, but 
also increasingly, capitalist exploita¬ 
tion of nature has resulted in unprec¬ 
edented destruction. Deforestation, 
the erosion of topsoil, air and water 
pollution, and the danger of runaway 
climate change are growing apace. 
Half the world’s population has no 
ready access to clean drinking water. 
Countless species of plants and 
animals have been driven to extinction. 
Instead of cherishing the resources of 
nature, there is plunder. Oil is criminally 
wasted through the car economy, air 
travel booms while railway prices are 
hiked, nuclear power is presented as 
the only solution to global warming. 

Marx was amongst the first to 
theorise human dependence on 
nature - the fact that humanity and 
nature had co-evolved. He warned, 
however, that a metabolic “rift” had 
occurred which threatened the 
nature-imposed conditions of human 
existence. Capitalism crowds vast 
numbers into polluted, soulless, 
crime-ridden concrete jungles. Simul¬ 
taneously the ever bigger farms of 
capitalist agriculture denude nature 
with mono-crops, the ripping up of 
hedgerows and, as highlighted by 
Rachel Carson back in the early 1960s, 
the chemical death meted out to 
“birds, mammals, fishes and indeed 
practically every form of wildlife”. 7 

It is working class power that is the 
only viable alternative to the destruc¬ 
tive reproduction of capital. First as a 
countervailing force within capitalism 
that pulls against the logic of capital. 
The political economy of the working 
class brings with it not only higher 
wages and shorter hours. It brings 
health services, social security 
systems, pensions, universal primary 
and secondary education ... and 
measures that protect the environ¬ 
ment. Human need thereby confronts 
the law of value. Wealth for the work¬ 
ing class is manifestly not merely 
about the accumulation and con¬ 
sumption of an ever greater range of 
commodities. It is fundamentally 
about the quality of life. 

As well as being of capitalism, the 
working class is uniquely opposed to 
capitalism. The political economy of 
the working class more than challenges 
capital. It points beyond, to the 


total reorganisation of society and, 
with that, to the ending of humanity’s 
crisis-ridden relationship with nature. 

Socialism and communism do not 
raise the workers to the position where 
they own planet Earth. Repeating the 
insufferable arrogance associated 
with capitalism - as witnessed under 
bureaucratic socialism in the Soviet 
Union - that brings ecological 
degradation ... and the certain 
revenge of nature. Humanity can only 
be the custodian. 

Marxism recognises the necessity 
of sustainable development and 
preserving nature for the sake of 
future generations. The Marx-Engels 
team wanted to re-establish an intimate 
connection between town and country, 
agriculture and industry, and ration¬ 
ally redistribute the population. 
Mega-cities are profoundly alienating 
and inhuman. Urban centres should 
be smaller, full of trees, parks, public 
gardens and little farms. As argued by 
John Bellamy Foster, this programme 
has “very little practical relevance 
to capitalist society”, because of 
its short-termism and commitment 
to generating profits. 8 But under 
conditions of socialism and commu¬ 
nism such necessary and far-ranging 
measures are fully realisable. 

Of course, the great rain forests of 
Congo, Indonesia, Peru, Colombia and 
Brazil must be protected. So must the 
much depleted life in the oceans and 
seas. But more can be done. Commu¬ 
nism would restore and where possi¬ 
ble enhance the riches of nature. 

Human activity - when it progresses 
spontaneously and not according to 
a conscious plan - leaves deserts in 
its wake. Mesopotamia - now dry and 
dusty - can be remade into the lush 
habitat it was in pre-Sumerian times. 
The Sahara in Africa and Rajputana in 
India were once home to a wonderful 
variety of fauna and flora. The 
parched interior of Australia too. 
With sufficient resources and careful 
management they can all be greened 
once again. 

The aim of such projects would not 
be to maximise output and chum out 
more and more units of production. 
Not the Marxist version of abundance. 
On the contrary the communist econ¬ 
omy has every reason to rationally 
economise and minimise all necessary 
inputs. The “enormous waste” under 
capitalist social conditions outraged 
Marx. The by-products of industry, 
agriculture and human consumption 
are squandered and lead to pollution 
of the air and the contamination of 
rivers. Capital volume three contains 
a section entitled ‘Utilisation of the 
extractions of production’ and here 
Marx shows his commitment to the 
scientific “reduction” and “re-employ- 
ment” of waste. 9 

In place of capitalism’s accumulation 
of money for the sake of money and 
Stalin’s soulless cult of tons of steel, 
coal and cement, there comes with 
communism the human being who is 
rich in human needs. These needs 
cannot be satisfied by the mere 
supply of things; they are primarily 
satisfied through the rounded devel¬ 
opment of each individual, the full 
working out of innate capabilities 
and acquired potentialities. At the 
heart of the Marxist project is 
therefore a readjusted fully human 
relationship amongst human beings, 
as well as between human beings and 
nature • 

Notes 
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POLEMIC 


More questions 

The Alliance for Workers’ Liberty minority must recognise the pro-imperialist logic of the majority’s silence on 
the occupation of Iraq, argues Mark Fischer 



Sean Matgamna: social imperialist 


I t seems that some gentle polemi¬ 
cal prodding at the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty on the question 
of Iraq has produced results (see my 
article in Weekly Worker June 28). The 
majority of this organisation has a 
political line that will not countenance 
the demand for imperialist troops be¬ 
ing forced out of Iraq. The milksop- 
minority opposition to this - which 
actually won the support of just short 
of 50% of the AWL conference in May 
- argues that, while the slogan for 
troops out is legitimate and necessary, 
to insist that this is an immediate , un¬ 
conditional demand is, essentially, ir¬ 
responsible sloganeering. 

There have been two new contri¬ 
butions since last week. First, Paul 
Hampton has produced an irritable, 
129-word blog entry that - if any¬ 
thing - is even more trashy than the 
original that I took apart (see 
www.workersliberty. org/blog/83). I 
am accused of penning a “pathetic 
article slandering the AWL” that is 
“notable only” for its “vapid rhetoric”. 

And, frankly, that’s more or less 
as good as it gets. Comrade Hamp¬ 
ton does not have the gumption to 
even address the rebuttal I made of 
his weary allegations of “gossip” 
against us. 

Of far more interest then is the con¬ 
tribution from Daniel Randall - along 
with David Broder, one of the leading 
comrades in the ‘troops out some 
time’ minority - published in the 
AWL’s Solidarity (‘Questions and 
answers on Iraq’, June 28). 

Comrade Randall promises that this 
piece “is intended as part of a wider 
series of articles that will take up in 
greater depth the reasons why we 
believe our organisation’s position on 
Iraq needs to change” (all Randall 
quotes from Solidarity June 28). Of 
course, we welcome this. In the course 
of a polemic, political clarity and clear¬ 
er lines of demarcation have the 
chance to emerge. 

Hopefully all comrades will then 
come to understand what is at stake 
and who is saying what. Unfortunate¬ 
ly that is not the case at the moment. 
The comrade frustratedly complains 
that it was necessary to write because 
“Throughout the course of the debate 
leading up to AWL’s 2007 AGM, and 
the debate at the AGM itself, it became 
obvious that many AWL members 
did not have a clear understanding 
of what those of us who held a 
minority position on Iraq were really 
advocating.” 

However, it is untenable that the 
likes of Sean Matgamna, Martin Tho¬ 
mas and Paul Hampton do not know 
what they are doing. They are hardly 
novices or political virgins. The point 
is - can the opposition come to realise 
what is going on and draw the neces¬ 
sary political conclusions? If it does, 
it could perhaps wage a faction fight 
worthy of the name. 

Comrade Randall’s article uses a 
question-and-answer format as he 
tries to summarise and address the 
majority’s ideas. We will do the same 
... except mainly in order to address 
the comrades of the AWL minority. 

If not now, when? 

First, there is the ‘balance of forces’ 
argument - ie, that the islamists would 
simply assume power in the event of 
the imperialist troops being magicked 
away. Correctly, comrade Randall rec¬ 


ognises that for the Iraqi workers’ 
movement to raise the demand for 
troop withdrawal is an essential ele¬ 
ment of its political reconstitution. 

He writes, “If [the workers’ and pro¬ 
gressive movements] do not raise 
anti-occupation slogans, if they do 
not undertake anti-occupation strug¬ 
gle ... they will never be able to chal¬ 
lenge the current balance of forces” 
in Iraq. Yet, if he recognises that this 
is a political process , not one of ab¬ 
stract sloganeering, dull trade union 
work or a decisive military interven¬ 
tion from Harry Potter, then why does 
comrade Randall take a stand against 
the call for the unconditional and 
therefore the immediate withdrawal of 
the occupation forces? 

The minority comrades seem keen 
to cover their backs with their pro¬ 
occupation comrades by making ef¬ 
forts to differentiate themselves from 
the ‘out now’ stance of the CPGB. 
They write that our adherence to this 
principle is some sort of stiffly formal¬ 
istic “slogan-mongering”. 

Comrade Randall pleads that “the 
exact form of words is secondary to 
this overall perspective [of encourag¬ 
ing a viable working class-based 
movement of opposition to the occu¬ 
pation]”. Apparently, it is not serious 
politics “to claim that what is revolu¬ 
tionary about the slogan ‘Troops out 
now’ is the word ‘now.’” The comrade 
even suggests that for us “the ‘Troops 
out now’ demand functions as an ab¬ 
stract expression of what [the CPGB] 


think the British and American ruling 
classes should do with their militaries, 
rather than an aspect of a programme 
whose point of departure is working 
class solidarity and the question of 
how the Iraqi labour movement can 
achieve hegemony.” 

This is simply cowardly nonsense, 
comrade. Despite the clap-trap from 
the pro-occupation majority (mim¬ 
icked by Randall when he criticises the 
CPGB), the ‘now’ element of the de¬ 
mand does not encapsulate a piece of 
boldly ambitious advice we press on 
the imperialists for their due consid¬ 
eration. It embodies the understand¬ 
ing that they are not part of the 
solution in any form whatsoever and 
that every day the occupiers stay they 
make the situation worse. It flows from 
an estimation that a US-hegemonised 
imperialism cannot export democracy 
or even a managed stability (see be¬ 
low for more on this). It can only im¬ 
pose chaos and societal meltdown. 
The fact that the ‘troops out some 
time’ minority make an implicit conces¬ 
sion on this pivotal point leads them 
into total political incoherence. 

For example, comrade Randall 
writes that the opposition does “not 
believe that the Iraqi labour move¬ 
ment can become a decisive force in 
the struggle against the occupation 
without raising sharp demands that 
express its intransigent hostility to 
the presence of the troops” (my em¬ 
phasis, MF). Of course, the minority 
comrades do not advocate an “intran¬ 


sigent hostility” to the presence of the 
troops. That can only be expressed 
through the demand for their uncon¬ 
ditional withdrawal, or - more pithily - 
‘Troops out now’. At best, the minor¬ 
ity has an equivocal position on this 
and - quite honestly - Daniel just talks 
gibberish when he tries to critically 
present our arguments. 

He writes that the CPGB demands 
troops out now as a packaging ex¬ 
ercise - a means to differentiate our 
political message from other politi¬ 
cal forces. He suggests that be¬ 
cause we “claim” that “even Tony 
Blair could hold some sort of 
‘troops out’ position, revolutionar¬ 
ies should distinguish ourselves 
from bourgeois politics by demand¬ 
ing ‘troops out now.’” 

First, unless comrade Randall and 
other AWLers believe that Bush and 
Brown and the British and American 
military establishments relish the pros¬ 
pect of a permanent war in Iraq - or a 
retro-style imposition of a direct co¬ 
lonial rule - then they too have a 
‘troops out some time’ position. Or, 
put another way, they regard the pres¬ 
ence of big troop numbers as a ‘nec¬ 
essary evil’ as things currently stand 
- exactly the same estimation that 
leads the AWL majority to refuse to 
mention their withdrawal in any form 
and the minority to explicitly dodge 
the question altogether. 

Second, “intransigent opposition” 
to imperial occupations of other coun¬ 
tries by one’s ‘own’ government is a 


matter of principle , not of marketing 
tactics. It flows from our core under¬ 
standing of the nature of imperialism 
- another question that the AWL mi¬ 
nority must address in the course of 
this struggle, of course. We are op¬ 
posed to the overseas adventures 
and war of our capitalist masters and 
we strive to equip our class with an 
independent foreign policy. 

Third, comrade Randall may pos¬ 
ture ‘hard’ when it comes to telling 
his majority comrades that “intran¬ 
sigent hostility” is required towards 
the occupation, but, faced with the 
concrete question of when he be¬ 
lieves the troops ought to be sent 
packing, a ‘dunno, don’t care - 
whenever’ shrug from the comrade 
is not really adequate as a manifes¬ 
tation of his ‘intransigence’, is it? In 
Iraq, the comrade might conceivably 
get away with not giving a straight 
answer. There the presumption is 
that if you declare yourself to be in 
any form of militant opposition to 
the occupation and its puppet gov¬ 
ernment, you are unconditionally 
for its defeat and withdrawal. 

As one leading member of the Work¬ 
er-communist Party of Iraq told me 
when quizzed about this, “Of course 
you are right. That’s what people nat¬ 
urally think. The occupation has done 
nothing for them, so if anyone comes 
to them and just says ‘troops out’, 
people naturally assume they mean 
immediate withdrawal - what else? 
They have done nothing good for us, 
why would we want them a minute 
longer?” 

This exposes the scabby argument 
being used by the AWL majority. It 
runs like this, according to comrade 
Randall: “The AWL is not in any po¬ 
sition to lecture the Iraqi workers’ 
movement on programme. As a small 
group in Britain, all we can do is ana¬ 
lyse the current situation in Iraq and 
provide material solidarity to the Iraqi 
labour movement. Wouldn’t any slo- 
ganistic formulation of ‘Troops out’ 
or ‘Troops out now’ make us look like 
armchair generals or strategists mak¬ 
ing demands on a situation we really 
have no control over?” 

This is pure evasion. First, be¬ 
cause there are no prohibitions - 
moral or otherwise - on groups in the 
workers’ movement criticising the 
politics even of much larger trends 
in any part of the world. In this con¬ 
text, we have not noticed the AWL 
modestly sheathing its polemical 
sword when it comes to Rifondazi- 
one in Italy, the ‘official communists’ 
when they ruled Afghanistan, left 
nationalist groups in Ireland, the 
Chavez movement in Venezuela, or, 
as comrade Randall himself points 
out, Palestinians on the West Bank. 
We hazard a guess that the Matgam- 
naites are about as thick on the 
ground in Baghdad as they were/are 
in Kabul. The ‘none of our busi¬ 
ness’ plea is a cover for shamefaced 
pro-imperialism and should be dis¬ 
missed with contempt. 

The real point is this, however. 
While it is hardly a surprise that there 
is consensus in Iraq for immediate 
withdrawal, given the horror visited 
daily on that society by sanctions, the 
war and then subsequent occupation, 
where the question is far more prob¬ 
lematic, of course, is in the United 
States and the UK - the side of the 
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than answers 


political equation that has received 
far too little attention up to now in this 
exchange. This is what lays bare any 
group’s attitude/political relationship 
to its ‘own’ ruling class. 

Why should communists attach 
such importance to the demand 
for the unconditional withdrawal 
of troops from Iraq? 

Simply because the workers’ move¬ 
ments - in both the US and the UK - 
are thoroughly saturated in chau¬ 
vinistic illusions about the relatively 
progressive, democratic or even ‘civ¬ 
ilising’ potentialities of imperialism. 
This is precisely the backward senti¬ 
ment to which the AWL attempts to 
align its politics. 

Yet this type of opportunist infec¬ 
tion - as Marx pointed out in his time 
- fatally undermines the fight to con¬ 
stitute workers’ movements in the UK 
and USA as politically independent 
entities (and thus as organs that can 
effectively wage the struggle on their 
own behalf - note his comment to the 
effect that until the workers of Britain 
had drawn an implacable line of polit¬ 
ical demarcation between their own 
attitude to Ireland and that of the bour¬ 
geoisie they would achieve little or 
nothing on their own account). 

If we are successful in this struggle 
to win the workers’ movement in the 
UK to become a politically independ¬ 
ent, consistently anti-imperialist force, 
this would mean a qualitative leap in 
the scale of the material, political and 
ideological aid we would be able to 
give to the struggle of the workers’ 
movement and its allies in Iraq as they 
address their own tasks. It would be 
the greatest act of solidarity we could 
provide, in fact. 

The comrades of the AWL minority 
must ask themselves this - if their 
conclusion is that the imperialist 
occupiers have no progressive 
role to play in today’s Iraq, does 
this correct observation have a 
general theoretical lesson 
concerning the nature of contem¬ 
porary capitalism, its vitality as a 
system, etc? 

In Solidarity April 20,2004 Sean Mat- 
gamna told readers that “right now the 
proclaimed programme of the US-UK 
in Iraq and their Iraqi clients and al¬ 
lies - the setting up of a viable demo¬ 
cratic Iraqi government, and ultimate 
US withdrawal - is relatively progres¬ 
sive, and that of their armed oppo¬ 
nents is reactionary by any measure 
you choose to use ... For all these rea¬ 
sons we condemn slogans like 
‘Troops out now’ as inappropriate to 
the situation in Iraq”. 

Three years later, the comrade - 
understandably - is appreciably less 
upbeat about developments, but 
still following the same template of 
criticising the imperialists for clumsily 
undermining their own democratic 
programme: “The brutal rulers of the 
USA and Britain are perfectly capable 
of bungling and blundering into the 
destruction of all the progressive pos¬ 
sibilities that now exist - or may still 
exist - in Iraq, and thus into making 
their stated aim of a bourgeois-dem¬ 
ocratic Iraq impossible. They may al¬ 
ready have dealt irresponsible blows 
to those prospects” (my emphasis 
Solidarity April 2 2007). 

These illusions in the “proclaimed 
programme” of imperialism have a 
basis in the AWL’s theory, of course. 
For the sake of political clarity and 
consistency, comrades of the minori¬ 
ty ought to draw the link between the 
political stance of their pro-occupa¬ 
tion comrades and its underpinning, 


as elaborated, for example, by leading 
members of the group during the ear¬ 
ly days of the occupation in 2004. 

In exchanges at the time, AWL- 
ers castigated CPGBers for failing 
to face up to the uncomfortable fact 
that imperialism sometimes did 
things that were progressive. We 
reported comrade Paul Hampton 
arguing in one meeting that our 
dual stance on Iraq - for the imme¬ 
diate and unconditional withdraw¬ 
al of British troops and for the 
workers’ movement in Britain to 
give support to the Iraqi workers’ 
and progressive organisations - 
rested on the misconception that 
capitalism, and especially US impe¬ 
rialism, was in decline. 

On the contrary, the comrade 
opined that we now faced the apogee 
of the world market classically ana¬ 
lysed by Marx. This development had 
been held back by the reactionary role 
of Stalinism until the 1990s, and capi¬ 
tal was now setting out to “re-engi¬ 
neer” the Middle East for its own 
purposes: the results were messy and 
brutal, as the introduction of capital¬ 
ism generally was, but ultimately they 
would be in the interests of the work¬ 
ing class as a class (See Weekly Work¬ 
er July 292004). 

The grand theory underlying this 
pathetic assertion was elaborated by 
the AWL’s Martin Thomas in the De¬ 
cember 2002 issue of Workers ’ Liber¬ 
ty, its now defunct journal. Along with 
a number of reviews, the comrade also 
penned introductions to two reprints 
- an article by Karl Kautsky on ‘ultra¬ 
imperialism’ (famous among commu¬ 
nists chiefly for having been the 
subject of furious polemics by Lenin) 
and Kautsky’s 1907 pamphlet Social¬ 
ism and colonial policy. 

The operative conclusions reached 
were twofold: “Our underlying goal is 
workers’ control, the political econo¬ 
my of the working class, the establish¬ 
ment of worldwide social standards 
and rights by international working 
class action, and the struggle for 
worldwide democratic socialist revo¬ 
lution, and global democracy. Every 
right of national self-determination, 
every other broad democratic right, is 
an important stepping stone for that 
battle” (pp29-30). 

On the other hand, “We do not 
support smaller capital against big 
capital in the way that we support the 
rights of smaller nations against big 
powers. We do not support bigger 
capital either! Even if we surmise that 
a particular US ‘globocop’ action may 
... bring some improvement on bal¬ 
ance, we give no credit in advance to 
big-capitalist power. We seek to ed¬ 
ucate and mobilise the working class 
as an independent - which necessar¬ 
ily means, oppositional - force” 
(PP31-32). 

The point of the Kautsky reprint 
becomes clear. Comrade Thomas ar¬ 
gues in his introduction that the struc¬ 
tured form of the ‘western camp’ in the 
cold war, now extended to cover the 
globe, “is a cousin of the ‘ultra-impe¬ 
rialism’ sketched by Kautsky”. Lenin’s 
criticisms of Kautsky thus may have 
been partly right in 1915-17, but Kaut¬ 
sky may be more helpful in address¬ 
ing the world as it is - ie, a period of 
(relatively) peaceful capitalist world 
development that is leaving behind 
the ‘pre-capitalist’ curse of endemic 
wars, social dislocations and societal 
disintegration. 

Clearly this helps illuminate the 
Matgamna comments above, where he 
alternatively lambasts the imperialists 


and then bemoans their lack of com¬ 
mitment to the democratic change pro¬ 
fessed in their formal programmes. It 
also explains the de facto political 
paralysis of the AWL majority. As the 
comrades from the minority point out, 
the silence on the occupation is worse 
than useless, in that it reduces the 
working class of Iraq to “a passive 
actor capable of nothing more than 
battening down the hatches while the 
conflict over the occupation takes 
place above its head between various 
imperialist and sub-imperialist forces” 
(D Broder and D Randall Solidarity 
May 18). 

Indeed, the pro-occupation com¬ 
rades admit as much when they 
concede that, for them, the timeta¬ 
ble of the troops’ exit is “in reality 
a question between the ruling class 

They must not 
call for the 
removal of the 
troops 

and reactionary factions” ( Weekly 
Worker June 14). 

The question is, why is the majority 
so hopelessly at sea? 

How do the opposition character¬ 
ise the politics of the majority? 

The ‘troops out some time’ AWL mi¬ 
nority has been very shy of attaching 
a sharp political characterisation to its 
pro-occupation comrades. Instead, 
we have been told that the debate is 
simply over “tactics” - political nuanc¬ 
es within a shared overall political 
framework. 

This may well be true at present, but 
we should then reiterate to the com¬ 
rades the point made at the beginning 
of this article: in politics it is necessary 
to draw out the logic of errors you 
perceive as dangerous for the pro¬ 
grammatic health of your group or 
trend ... and ultimately your class. 
And the first task of any course of 
treatment must be a correct and pre¬ 
cise diagnosis: eg, if something is a 
cancer, then first call it a cancer. 

So the opposition agree with us that 
the AWL majority is politically para¬ 
lysed over Iraq. In practice it advo¬ 
cates leaving the high politics of the 
fight for self-determination - the lead¬ 
ership of the nation - to classes and 
strata other than the proletariat. 

The opposition must explain this. In 
our view, it flows inexorably from the 
whole organisation’s deeply flawed, 
economistic understanding of work¬ 


ing class politics itself. Like much of 
the left, the AWL is characterised by 
a consistent underplaying of the role 
of our class as the hegemon of all dem¬ 
ocratic struggles in society, no matter 
what classes or layers are affected. 

Thus, in a situation where ‘normal’ 
working class politics for the AWL - 
mostly perceived of as trade unionism 
- cannot operate and anyway has little 
or no political purchase on the key 
democratic question that embroils the 
society, the group’s majority is reduced 
to absolute impotence and counsels us 
that silence on the imperialist occupa¬ 
tion is the best option for militants. 
When did the rot set in, comrades 
of the minority? 

Clearly, the Iraq war and occupation 
has been an important moment in the 
opportunistic degeneration of the 
AWL. Mark Sandell, an AWLer of 
some standing, wrote in the June 26 
2003 issue of Solidarity of the “slip¬ 
page into ‘lesser evil’ politics” he per¬ 
ceived in the AWL’s attitude to the 
start of the war. This was something 
“not posed positively in what we say 
but rather in what we do not say”, he 
correctly noted. 

That pro-imperialism by omission 
clearly hardened from a tendency to a 
set method as soon as the occupation 
began. Here is Sean Matgamna in 
2006 on the “key” tasks of revolution¬ 
ary socialists in Iraq: 

“They should propagandise for 
and build workshop organisations, 
trade unions, and so on. They should 
preach socialism. They should adopt 
a political programme whose immedi¬ 
ate demands are for a secular, demo¬ 
cratic republic, civil rights, the 
separation of religion and state, an in¬ 
dependent, sovereign Iraq, self-deter¬ 
mination for the Kurds, rights for 
minorities like the Assyrians .... 

“They will not, of course, ignore 
concrete realities and just mouth prop¬ 
agandist abstractions. While maintain¬ 
ing its intransigent class opposition to 
the US occupying forces, it would be 
right for such a third camp force not to 
call for immediate US-British withdraw¬ 
al. It is right for the Iraqi Federation of 
Trade Unions not to do so now” (Sol¬ 
idarity November 6 2006). 

Now, apart from the fact that this 
seems very much like the sort of ‘arm¬ 
chair general’ advice to people on the 
ground in Iraq that the majority now 
tick off the opposition for, comrades 
should note those parts of this mod¬ 
est ‘action programme’ that might 
have an operative effect. Socialists in 
Iraq “should build workshop organi¬ 
sations, trade unions and so on”. 


They should “adopt a political pro¬ 
gramme” that must include the de¬ 
mand for “an independent, sovereign 
Iraq”. What they would be “right” not 
to do, however, is to “call for immedi¬ 
ate US-British withdrawal”. 

In other words, as an “ immediate 
demand” (my emphasis), they 
should call for Iraqi self-determina¬ 
tion; but what they must refrain from 
is making the call for the immediate 
removal of the main barrier in the 
way of that right - as well as others 
Matgamna mentions - actually being 
exercised. They must not call for the 
removal of the occupying troops of 
imperialism. 

In effect then, the only part of the 
programme as presented here that can 
have any purchase on the ground is 
the call to engage in low-level trade 
union work - and under whose aus¬ 
pices must that take place? 

“The Iraqi Federation of Trade Un¬ 
ions believes that the establishment 
of some sort of bourgeois-democrat¬ 
ic system - even with the continued 
presence of US and British troops, 
which they oppose - is a better way 
forward for the Iraqi people. In that 
they are entirely correct. 

“Socialism would be better. But if 
the working class is not yet able to win 
socialism, then the IFTU is right that 
the establishment and consolidation 
of the sort of bourgeois-democratic 
rights that now exist de facto , despite 
the bloody chaos in Iraq, and without 
which the trade unions cannot sur¬ 
vive ... is the best possible option for 
the Iraqi working class” (Solidarity 
March 9 2005). 

Leaving aside our fundamental crit¬ 
icisms of the category of ‘bourgeois 
democracy’, the clear message here is 
that the presence of occupation troops 

- the only power comrade Matgamna 
sees that can “consolidate” what he 
terms “bourgeois-democratic rights” 

- is “better”. 

Without the idea that it is the work¬ 
ing class that must take the lead on 
democracy, there is a clear drift to¬ 
wards another agent of social 
progress. Although the AWL majori¬ 
ty cannot yet say this proudly, clear¬ 
ly and unambiguously, that agent can 
only be imperialism. 

How would the AWL minority op¬ 
position characterise the politics of 
such a development? We are quite 
clear - it is social imperialism. Will the 
‘troops out’ minority still hold to the 
notion that this is all a spat about “tac¬ 
tics”? Or are there some more sub¬ 
stantive issues of principle involved 
here, comrades? • 


the marxism fringe 

Each year the Socialist Workers Party’s Marxism gets smaller. 

Each year the fringe gets bigger. 


Friday July 6: 

'No halfway houses’ 

Why Respect, CNWP and all Labour Party mark 
two projects are dead ends. Campaign for a 
Marxist Party/CPGB joint meeting. Hillel Ticktin 
speaks on the need for a Marxist Party. 

Saturday July 7: 

'Against proposition one’. 

Jack Conrad (CPGB) and Derek Wall (Green 
Party). The SWP’s What we stand for’ column 
says that human labour is the source of all 
wealth under capitalism. This is a non-Marxist 
position. 


Sunday July 8: 

'Hands Off the People of Iran’ 

The SWP sides with the theocracy. Torab Saleth 
(Workers Left Unity Iran) challenges Alex 
Callinicos to debate Iran. 

■ Time for debate 

■ Check our website 
wwwcpgb.org.uk for a map 

■ All meetings start at 5pm in room 541, 
Birkbeck College, Malet Street - close 
to the main event. 
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IRELAND 


Dublin 1916 and the 


Philip Ferguson gives his view on some common criticisms of James Connolly 



Dublin GPO after the defeat of the Easter rising: martyrdom? 


I n the early 1900s the national ques¬ 
tion affected every movement for 
social change in Ireland. For the 
labour movement, particularly those 
who sought to lead it in a revolution¬ 
ary direction, the national question 
posed the greatest challenge. If the 
goal of the working class, in the view 
of the revolutionaries, was a social 
revolution and the establishment of a 
workers’ republic, how should the 
political question of British rule in Ire¬ 
land be approached? 

Was the road forward for the work¬ 
ers in Ireland, a colonial possession 
of an imperial power, the same as that 
in Britain? What was the relationship 
between economic and political is¬ 
sues? Was the job of revolutionaries 
simply to provide an analysis of cap¬ 
italism and/or counsel workers to be 
more militant in struggling for better 
wages and conditions? Was a work¬ 
ing class-based or, at least, working 
class-led, revolution possible? Given 
the weakness of the working class - 
due to the historical underdevelop¬ 
ment of capitalism in Ireland and the 
sectarian divisions which stemmed 
from this underdevelopment - were 
there other social forces which could 
be drawn to the workers’ side in a 
struggle for the revolutionary trans¬ 
formation of society? 

The response of Irish revolutionary 
socialists at the time, above all James 
Connolly, has been a point of debate 
ever since. In particular, the rise of 
historical revisionism has led to the 
resurrection of the theme that Connol¬ 
ly abandoned socialism and became 
primarily a radical nationalist in the 
last year or two of his life, the period 
between the outbreak of World War I 
and the Easter rising. In essence, the 
critique of Connolly is based on the 
revisionists’ hostility to Irish republi¬ 
canism and their sympathetic attitude 
to the ‘modernising’ mission of Brit¬ 
ish imperialism. 

On the left, revisionism is based on 
a failure to understand Connolly’s 
project as a coherent, consistent and 
revolutionary whole. 1 We are sup¬ 
posed to believe that Connolly - who 
was nothing if not hard and practical 
- was so unhinged by the capitulation 
of the European socialist parties to 
their own bourgeoisies in World War 
I that he decided to join them and ca¬ 
pitulate to a variant of Irish bourgeois 
nationalism. Their general failure to 
understand the centrality of the na¬ 
tional question to social revolution in 
oppressed nations, and their pro¬ 
found lack of sympathy with revolu¬ 
tionary projects, especially in Ireland, 
coupled with failures of scholarship - 
in the form of factual errors and in¬ 
vented quotes - leaves the ‘left’ and 
‘right’ revisionists’ reading of the 
course followed by Connolly and his 
comrades fundamentally flawed. 

Connolly and 
revisionists 

The idea of Connolly abandoning 
socialism can be traced back to Sean 
O’Casey. Before he became a famous 
playwright O’Casey was a railway 
worker and a member of the army coun¬ 
cil of the early Irish Citizen Army. He 
left following an unsuccessful attempt 
to force Constance Markievicz out of 
the workers’ army and, under the pen- 
name of P O’Cathasaigh, wrote a his¬ 
tory of the ICA, in which he alleged 
Connolly forsook socialism for nation¬ 
alism. 2 This idea is repeated in JD 
Clarkson’s Labour and nationalism 
in Ireland and Sean O’Faolain’s pet¬ 


ty and vindictive biography of 
Markievicz. 3 In more recent times it 
has become an article of faith among 
leftwing revisionists, including those 
who consider themselves Marxists. 
In fact their hostility to all forms of 
Irish nationalism has led this particu¬ 
lar ‘Marxist’ school to abandon also 
Marx, Engels and Lenin’s views on 
Ireland. 4 

O’Casey’s view never gained much 
currency until the renewal of armed 
conflict in Ireland at the start of the 
1970s. Even then, a revisionist assault 
on Connolly took some time. This is 
partly because Connolly’s own writ¬ 
ings and his labour movement activi¬ 
ties show him as a practical and 
down-to-earth figure, less vulnerable 
to attack than the nationalist hero 
Pearse, sections of whose writings, 
particularly his earlier work, were full 
of easily-ridiculed nationalist roman¬ 
ticism. It was far easier to present 
Pearse as a dreamer, away with the 
Celtic mists and mythologised happy 
clan life of the Gael, and out of touch 
with the real Ireland and real Irish peo¬ 
ple of his time. 

With today’s liberal middle class in 
the south having favoured some 
degree of social reform and having 
felt that the system had failed not only 
themselves but also the poor, they 
were also less inclined to assault Con¬ 
nolly in the way they were Pearse. 
Since the southern state had for dec¬ 
ades wrapped itself in a particularly re¬ 
actionary Catholicism and (falsely) 
claimed to be following Pearse in 
this, the rejection of the social and 
political power of the church by 
southern liberals was, not altogether 
unsurprisingly, therefore accompa¬ 
nied by a rejection of Pearse, now seen 
as a catholic reactionary rather than 
the advanced social thinker that he 
actually was. 

Ironically, it was as the republican 
movement - particularly Irish Repub¬ 
lican Army activists in prison 5 - be¬ 
gan to study Connolly more seriously 
and this became reflected, on paper 
for some years, in the Sinn Fein pro¬ 
gramme, that the liberal middle class 
began to abandon their sympathy for 


him. It could also be argued that the 
assault on nationalism and on Pearse 
was essential for preparing the ground 
for the assault on Connolly. After all, 
if all Irish nationalism was reactionary 
and if Pearse was a reactionary fanat¬ 
ic, Connolly’s involvement with such 
people and his participation in the 
Easter rising would discredit him at 
least by implication of the company 
he chose. With such doubts cast 
upon Connolly, the ground was ripe 
for a full-scale revisionist rewriting. 

Austen Morgan’s ‘Marxist’ political 
biography sees Connolly as aban¬ 
doning socialism after World War I 
broke out. Although he views Irish 
nationalism as marring Connolly’s 
politics at different times throughout 
the socialist leader’s life, he argues 
that the defeat of the workers in the 
Dublin lock-out of 1913 and the 
collapse of the Second International 
in 1914 led to the collapse of Connolly’s 
socialism. 

When the cause of class appeared 
to be hopeless, Connolly retreated 
into the cause of nation and became 
a leading figure of the republican- 
nationalist milieu. It was as a national¬ 
ist rather than a socialist that Connolly 
participated in 1916, in Morgan’s view. 
Moreover, had Connolly survived, “it 
would have been as a senior officer 
of the IRA, into which the ICA 
had dissolved itself, and a potential 
leader of Sinn Fein”. 6 Along with 
Connolly’s activities, various of his 
articles are cited as proof of the con¬ 
tention that he abandoned socialism 
for nationalism. Morgan also dis¬ 
misses the 1916 rising as “a putsch”. 7 

This characterisation was also made 
at the time by elements of the social¬ 
ist movement in Europe. One Marxist 
who had a different view was Lenin, 
who attacked opposition to self-de¬ 
termination as a form of opportunism. 
In his article on the 1916 rebellion, he 
wrote: “Whoever calls such an upris¬ 
ing a ‘putsch’ is either a hardened re¬ 
actionary or a doctrinaire hopelessly 
incapable of picturing a social revo¬ 
lution as a living thing.” 8 Morgan has 
obviously read this article, since he 
quotes from it to falsely claim that in 


it the “Irish Citizen Army was dis¬ 
missed as ‘backward workers” with 
“their prejudices, their reactionary fan¬ 
tasies, their weaknesses and errors” 9 . 

In fact, Lenin never mentioned the 
ICA anywhere in his article. What he 
did say, in the two paragraphs follow¬ 
ing the sentence of his I quoted 
above, is: 

“For to imagine that social revolu¬ 
tion is conceivable without revolts by 
small nations in the colonies and in 
Europe, without the revolutionary 
outbursts of a section of the petty 
bourgeoisie with all its prejudices , 
without a movement of politically 
non-conscious proletarian and semi¬ 
proletarian masses against landlord, 
church, monarchical, national and 
other oppression - to imagine that 
means repudiating social revolution. 
Very likely one army will line up in one 
place and say, ‘We are for socialism’, 
while another will do so in another 
place and say, ‘We are for imperial¬ 
ism’, and that will be the social revo¬ 
lution! Only from such a ridiculously 
pedantic angle could one label the 
Irish rebellion a ‘putsch’. 

“Whoever expects a ‘pure’ social 
revolution will never live to see it. 
Such a person pays lip service to rev¬ 
olution without understanding what 
revolution really is.” 10 

The reason for the distortion by 
Morgan is clear: Lenin is attacking - 
in fact ridiculing - the very position 
which Morgan articulates seven dec¬ 
ades later. Morgan goes on to claim 
that “Marx and Engels had not even 
theorised an Irish national revolu¬ 
tion”; that Lenin’s comments on the 
rising “cannot be taken as an en¬ 
dorsement of a putative socialist the¬ 
ory of the Irish revolution”; and that 
nothing much can be inferred in rela¬ 
tion to Ireland from any of Lenin’s 
writings on the national question. 11 

Morgan also alleges: “Much has 
been made of the Leninist position on 
the national question, though the 
specificity of Ireland as a colonial part 
of the leading metropolitan power in 
Europe during the first world war is 
rarely recognised, and Lenin never 
seriously dealt with the problem of 


strategy for socialists in ‘oppressed 
nations’.” 12 Here we have a whole set 
of Morgan’s factual errors. 

In contrast to Morgan’s claims 
about Lenin’s lack of theory on the 
national question in its various forms, 
Lenin regarded Russia as an imperial¬ 
ist power and “a prison house of na¬ 
tions”. Ireland therefore was not alone 
in being a colonial part of a metropol¬ 
itan, or imperialist, power. Most of the 
peoples of the Russian empire were in 
the same position! The Bolsheviks 
were vitally concerned about this 
question and championed the right of 
subject nations to self-determination 
against the Russian empire. Lenin po- 
lemicised on this issue against fellow 
revolutionaries such as Luxemburg 
and against those whom he regarded 
as opportunists and centrists within 
the Second International. 

After the revolution, self-determi¬ 
nation was one of the main questions 
which concerned the Communist In¬ 
ternational, as shown by both the 
records of its congresses and its at¬ 
tempts to organise around the issue. 
In fact so concerned were Lenin and 
the Bolsheviks about this, and espe¬ 
cially about chauvinism on the part of 
leftists in countries such as Britain, 
that when the Communist Internation¬ 
al drew up its rules of membership it 
included the following: 

“A particularly marked and clear at¬ 
titude on the question of the colonies 
and oppressed nations is necessary 
on the part of the Communist Parties 
of those countries where bourgeoisies 
are in possession of colonies and 
oppress other nations. Every party 
that wishes to belong to the Commu¬ 
nist International has the obligation of 
exposing the dodges of its ‘own’ im¬ 
perialists in the colonies, of support¬ 
ing every liberation movement in the 
colonies not only in words but in 
deeds, of demanding that their impe¬ 
rialist compatriots should be thrown 
out of the colonies, of cultivating in 
the hearts of the workers in their own 
country a truly fraternal relationship 
to the working population in the col¬ 
onies and to the oppressed nations, 
and of carrying out systematic prop¬ 
aganda among their own country’s 
troops against any oppressors of co¬ 
lonial peoples.” 13 

Morgan, however, leaves the im¬ 
pression that Marx, Engels and Lenin 
had little to say on these subjects and 
that nothing much can be inferred from 
what they did say. In fact, they con¬ 
demn the view now put forward by 
Morgan and by the left economists 
who make up the major section of the 
British and Irish far left today. 

Revolutionary 

defeatism 

In an attempt to undermine Connol¬ 
ly’s revolutionary Marxist status, FA 
D’Arcy draws the following distinc¬ 
tion between Lenin and Connolly: 
“Lenin consistently called on socialists 
and workers to turn the imperialist war 
on all sides into a civil war, whereas 
it is beyond question that Connolly 
sincerely and insistently called for a 
German triumph. Connolly’s prescrip¬ 
tion did not consider the likely fate of 
the Irish socialist and labour 
movement in the event of an imperial 
German invasion and victory.” 14 

Lenin, however, did not see Con¬ 
nolly’s position as at all inconsistent 
with his own and fully supported the 
Easter rising. 15 Moreover, Lenin’s 
position of revolutionary defeatism 
meant that he regarded a Russian 
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‘blood sacrifice’ 


defeat at the hands of Germany as 
preferable to a Russian triumph. 1 2 3 4 * * * * * * * * * * * 16 
Most importantly, Connolly was 
attempting to do just what Lenin most 
favoured: turning the imperialist war 
into a war on one’s own imperialist 
government. The imperialist govern¬ 
ment which ruled Ireland was the 
British government, not the German 
government, so it was against Britain 
that Connolly directed his fire, both 
figuratively and literally. The ILP(I) 
appeal, for instance, clearly favours 
the defeat of Britain. 17 

Marxists in Britain, such as the 
Socialist Labour Party (of which 
Connolly had been the most important 
founder) and Sylvia Pankhurst’s 
Workers’ Socialist Federation - both 
strong supporters of the Easter rising 
and Irish freedom - also preferred a 
British defeat, since this was seen as 
opening up greater possibilities for 
revolutionary advance than a British 
triumph. 18 By exactly the same token 
and for exactly the same reasons, 
Marxists in Germany - such as Karl 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg - 
favoured the defeat of their own 
ruling class. 

Morgan goes to the extreme of 
claiming that Connolly “became a 
Germanophile, and collaborated with 
a wartime imperialist state” 19 - rather 
like saying that Churchill became a 
Stalinist for collaborating with the 
Soviet Union during World War II or 
that Lenin was a “Germanophile” for 
making use of a German sealed train 
to return to Russia in early 1917. In 
fact, like Lenin, Connolly recognised 
that it is good tactics for revolution¬ 
aries to take advantage of inter¬ 
imperialist conflicts and get arms and 
any other support they can from the 
enemy of the imperialist power against 
which they are trying to organise their 
revolution. 20 

Morgan’s alternative course to 
Connolly’s supposed abandonment 
of socialism for nationalism is that 
he “should have maintained his 
original course after August 1914, 
involvement in the ILP(I), ITGWU and 
Labour Party being touchstones of an 
independent proletarian position”. 21 
Yet Connolly had already discovered 
the futility of economism. For in¬ 
stance, he described the view that 
Belfast workers could be influenced 
by the same approach as workers in 
Britain, as “a doctrine almost scream¬ 
ingly funny in its absurdity”. 22 Belfast 
was “the happy hunting ground of 
the slave-driver and the home of the 


least rebellious slaves in the industrial 
world” - the protestant workers being 
“slaves in spirit because they have 
been reared up among a people whose 
conditions of servitude were more 
slavish than their own”. 23 

There was no way around this 
problem, certainly not by pretending 
there was no national question. More¬ 
over, ignoring the national question 
for fear of alienating unionist workers 
would have meant alienating the 
nationalists who were the majority of 
the population in Ireland. The prob¬ 
lem has been summarised by Emil 
Strauss, who notes: “Belfast’s ship¬ 
yards and textile mills were integral 
parts of the British industrial system 
...” This privileged position would be 
lost in an independent Ireland. It was 
simply a hard fact of history that “the 
interests of Belfast were diametrically 
opposed to those of Dublin and 
Cork. Within the social framework 
of the time there was no escape from 
this dilemma.” 24 

Connolly understood that the 
dilemma could not be escaped from, 
and could only be dealt with by 
pursuit of the national question - that 
is, by uniting workers around the goal 
of taking the lead of the struggle 
for national liberation. Moreover, 
in this he prefigured the positions 
of the Third International in rela¬ 
tion to the role of revolutionary 
workers’ vanguards in the oppressed 
nations. 25 

Connolly and ‘blood 
sacrifice’ 

A crucial element of the revisionist 
approach to 1916 has been the idea 
that the rebels were fixated upon a 
‘blood sacrifice’. They are said to 
have been determined to shed their 
blood for Ireland, seeing this as a 
redeeming of the country’s honour. In 
the case of Pearse, redemption 
through the shedding of blood is 
often said to have outweighed any 
political consideration. The ‘blood 
sacrifice’ is also taken as a catholic 
ritual, in which the Easter rising acted 
the part of Calvary and the leaders 
that of Christ. 26 This is used to further 
the argument that irrationalism is at the 
heart of Irish resistance to British rule. 
Foster, for instance, sees the IRB’s 
decision, when World War I broke out, 
to prepare for a rising as “a reaction 
almost Pavlovian in its dogmatism”, 27 
while the 1916 leaders “relied on an 
emotional and exalted Anglophobia”. 28 


But the rising was based on funda¬ 
mentally rational premises, as is clear 
from an investigation of the rebels’ 
actual course of action, particularly 
Connolly’s. 

On November 4 1915 Pearse gave a 
public talk reviewing the different 
political tendencies at the time of 
the rather farcical attempt at rebellion 
in 1848. Connolly described it as a 
“brilliant lecture” 29 and effectively 
used Pearse’s arguments against Irish 
Volunteers’ leader Eoin MacNeill - 
and, by extension, the republican 
militants clinging to their alliance 
with him. As Pearse had in the lecture, 
Connolly drew the conclusion from 
1848 that “The British government 
would not wait until the plans of the 
revolutionists were ready. It has not 
held Ireland down for 700 years by any 
such foolish waiting. It struck in its 
own time, and its blow paralysed the 
people.” 30 

In a blow at both MacNeill and 
the Irish Republican Brotherhood, 
Connolly went on to criticise those 
who talked of “premature insurrec¬ 
tion” and provoking the government, 
arguing: “Revolutionists who shrink 
from giving blow for blow until 
the great day has arrived, and they 
have every shoe-string in its place, 
and every man has got his gun, 
and the enemy has kindly consented 
to postpone action in order not to 
needlessly hurry the revolutionists 
nor disarrange their plans - such rev¬ 
olutionists only exist in two places - 
the comic opera stage, and the stage 
of Irish national politics. We prefer the 
comic opera brand. It at least serves 
its purpose.” 31 Early in the new year, 
he declared: “While the war lasts 
and Ireland still is a subject nation we 
shall continue to urge her to fight for 
her freedom ... the time for Ireland’s 
battle is now , the place for Ireland’s 
battle is here” 32 

Firstly, then, Connolly was not 
committed to a grand sacrifice. In the 
same article in which he referred to 
Ireland’s battle being “here” and 
“ now ”, for instance, he made clear that 
if Britain was not at war an attempt at 
armed revolution would be suicidal 
madness. Before the revisionist flood- 
tide made fashionable and dominant 
the view that the 1916 rising was a 
grisly blood sacrifice, JJ Lee, for exam¬ 
ple, accepted that neither Connolly 
nor the IRB militants had intended 
to throw away their lives in some 
exalted and bloody martyrdom. The 
1916 leaders, he noted, “accepted the 


possibility of a blood sacrifice, but 
only as a contingency plan, not as the 
main objective of all the preparations 
of the five preceding years.” 33 

Had the 20,000 rifles and accompa¬ 
nying ammunition on the Aud not 
been captured off the Kerry coast on 
the eve of the rising, “a protracted 
struggle might have ensued, with 
the possibility of increasing public 
support as fighting progressed”. 34 
Furthermore the odds at Easter 1916, 
while certainly not ideal, “were incom¬ 
parably the best likely to occur for a 
very long time by IRB criteria”. 35 

Some accounts note the way in 
which the 1916 rebels went behind 
MacNeill’s back and/or repeat his 
argument that a rising was morally 
unjustified unless it was defensive 
and/or had a reasonable chance of 
success. This argument was, in effect, 
answered by Connolly as above. Lee 
has argued along similar lines, asking: 
“If MacNeill deemed the circum¬ 
stances of 1916 hopeless he was in 
effect saying that a rising would never 
be justified, so what was the point of 
acquiring arms in the first instance? 
And as the government would 
presumably choose to disarm the 
Volunteers when it considered the 
circumstances most propitious, the 
prospect of resistance would pre¬ 
sumably be even less promising than 
a surprise Volunteer initiative.” 36 

Moreover, new evidence suggests 
that MacNeill knew and had agreed 
to the rising, while disdaining to take 
part himself. In the 1940s and 1950s, 
witness testimonies were taken of 
people who had participated in 
the rising or had been observers of 
the events of that Easter week. The 
testimonies were sealed for decades 
and not finally opened to the public 
until 2002. So far, the only book 
which has been published based 
on these accounts is Annie Ryan’s 
Witnesse s. 37 Several witness state¬ 
ments which appear in her book 
indicate that MacNeill had been 
informed of the intentions for a rising, 
and agreed to it, although he subse¬ 
quently prevaricated and had to be 
visited and staunched up several 
times. In the end, he got cold feet and 
issued the countermanding orders 
that appeared in the press on Easter 
Sunday. The rebels had little choice 
but to go ahead or end up ridiculed 
and discredited and, quite possibly, 
in British custody. 

Thus, as Lee notes, the decision to 
go ahead with the rising “was partly a 


defensive one prompted by the belief 
that Dublin Castle was about to arrest 
the leaders, as it had swooped on the 
Fenians in 1865”. 38 Only at this stage 
“did the issue of a blood sacrifice arise. 
The leaders accepted the challenge, 
but they did not welcome it”. 39 

Secondly, this view tallies with 
Markievicz’s own account, which 
appears to have been ignored in all the 
historiography dealing with the rising. 
In an article several months before 
her own death, Markievicz stated 
Connolly “wanted to fight with a 
chance of winning, of course, but he 
was ready to go out and fight and die, 
as Robert Emmet died, as he believed 
that Ireland’s only hope of ultimate 
freedom lay in keeping the tradition 
of fighting alive by raising the flag 
of revolt each time England was in 
difficulties”. 40 

Four years earlier, at the end of 
the civil war, she had also dealt 
with the events of Easter Sunday, 
writing scathingly of MacNeill: “All 
the weary years of preparation, all the 
fevered months of organisation, 
enlisting and drilling were made 
to no avail by the stroke of a pen 
from a weakling.” The alternative 
was to go ahead with as little hope of 
success as Emmet. “Postponement,” 
she noted, was impossible. With a 
traitor alive, who had intimate knowl¬ 
edge of them and their intentions, they 
knew that at any moment he might 
carry his betrayal further and give all 
the information he had to the enemy. 
His friend and adviser in treachery 
was under arrest by the Volunteers; 
he could not be held for long, and was 
a menace either way.” 41 

A month later, Markievicz wrote 
again of the time “when professor 
Eoin MacNeill and Mr B Hobson 
had treacherously acted a coward’s 
part, secretly through the IRB, and 
publicly through the daily papers ...” 
Connolly, she said, knew MacNeill’s 
action had taken away any chance of 
success “or even of holding out for 
long enough to create that public 
opinion that might have saved his life 
and the lives of the other leaders. 

“Postponement of the rising had by 
now become quite impossible - too 
many people had begun to smell a rat. 
Therefore this ‘call off’ had created a 
situation out of which there were only 
two ways: the one way was to aban¬ 
don all thoughts of a rising; the other 
was to go on with it, though, for the 
leaders, it was going out to certain 
death.” 42 • 
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20. Connolly did write several articles in which 
he contrasted Germany and the German empire 
favourably to Britain. Given the Irish experience 
of British mle, this is, at least in part, 
understandable. What he wrote about Germany 
was, nonetheless, politically wrong. Several daft 
articles in the given context of the time, and 
Ireland’s experience of British rule, hardly make 
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WHICH ROAD? 


enemy 


_ remaking 

Europe Problems 


«yf comm Ul-liili ar^niHuUnn 


Jack Conrad 


■ Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in the 
workers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred 
compromise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter Taaffe’s group and 
lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/*11 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and 
Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout the stress is on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/• 11 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular at¬ 
tention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism and their strategy for revo¬ 
lution. Vital for principled activists. 

£4.95/ *7.50 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad 
explores this thorny issue and shows that unity in action is only sustainable 
when minorities have the right to organise and become the majority. 

£4.95/ *7.50 

■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory government’s 1992 coal 
review. The case is made for working class self-activity and socialism. Arthur 
Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/ •1.50 

■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must establish a fully artic¬ 
ulated programme with a view to winning our own, social, Europe. A Europe 
stamped by the working class, which is ready for its domination and rapid 
emancipatory extension. 


£5.00/•7.50 


Buy all 6 books for £20/*30 and save £9.80/*16 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 

Please send me a copy of: 


Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 

A plan for miners □ 

Remaking Europe □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/• 


Name. 


Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 


Petrol rationing 
sparks protests 


A fter months of hesitation and 
delay, Iran’s islamic rulers this 
week gave a two-hour warn¬ 
ing before imposing fuel rationing 
for private vehicles. Although Iran 
has huge energy reserves, its refin¬ 
ing capacity is limited and it imports 
40% of its petrol. The government 
claims the measure was necessary in 
order to reduce the budget deficit. 
However, the timing indicates fear of 
further sanctions, as well as total 
obedience to the diktat of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund. 

The first night after rationing 
was announced, angry crowds set 
fire to cars, petrol stations were 
vandalised and a number of super¬ 
markets and banks were attacked in 
Tehran. Cars were blowing their 
horns as protests grew and a mass 
reproduced text message calling for 
a demonstration in Vali Asr Square 
brought the capital’s mobile phone 
system to a halt. 

“Guns, fireworks, tanks - Ah- 
madinejad should be killed,” shout¬ 
ed youths throwing stones at 
police. Reports suggest that for 
over 20 hours Tehran saw riots be¬ 
fore the bassij militia and other mil¬ 
itary forces were sent in to control 
every petrol station and main junc¬ 
tion. All this despite the fact that the 
government had announced the ra¬ 
tioning in the evening in an attempt 
to minimise the reaction to yet an¬ 
other unpopular decision. 

The protests were not limited to 
Tehran - similar reports came from 
many provincial cities, and Isfahan, 
Shiraz and Tabriz also saw riots. 


Scores of petrol stations were set on 
fire and there were hundreds of ar¬ 
rests. There are unconfirmed reports 
of deaths and injury, while taxi and 
cab drivers in Tehran are threaten¬ 
ing to strike. 

In explaining the rationing a 
number of points should be empha¬ 
sised: first and foremost it exposed 
president Ahmadinejad’s empty 
promise of ‘justice’ and ‘bringing the 
benefits of oil to every Iranian’. Fuel 
rationing to ‘achieve realistic pric¬ 
es’ is a direct attack on the income 
of millions of impoverished Iranians, 
many of whom have relied on acting 
as cab drivers after their working 
day to supplement their meagre 
wages. It will lead to higher rates of 
inflation, with even higher prices for 
transport. There are already reports 
of a 20% rise in fares. 

Secondly, irrespective of the vast 
sums that will be pocketed by smug¬ 
glers and rentier capitalists associ¬ 
ated with the regime - ie, those who 
control (and monopolise) petrol dis¬ 
tribution - it is quite clear that the 
current rise in the price of refined 
fuel is a direct consequence of US- 
UK-imposed sanctions. As we have 
said in the past, it is the working 
class and the poor in Iran who pay 
for the rising costs caused by these 
sanctions and the current fiasco in 
Tehran and other major cities is just 
one example of what is in store. 

Thirdly, distribution of cheap 
petrol and subsidies were for many 
years presented by the regime as 
a means of redistributing oil 
wealth amongst ordinary Iranians. 


Quite clearly the current abolition 
of subsidies is part of the neolib¬ 
eral economic package imposed by 
the International Monetary Fund 
and that is why the ‘reformists’ 
and other capitalist factions of the 
regime have supported this latest 
policy of Ahmadinejad’s govern¬ 
ment. In fact we know that this 
policy was approved during the 
previous presidency of Moham¬ 
mad Khatami in what was labelled 
by the international media as a ‘re¬ 
formist’ parliament. 

Finally it should be remembered 
that the reaction of ordinary peo¬ 
ple to this issue is a manifesta¬ 
tion of their anger and frustration 
with many aspects of the regime’s 
policies. 

High prices, low wages, rising in¬ 
flation, the religious intervention in 
every aspect of the public and pri¬ 
vate life of Iranians (including the 
imposition of stricter rules for the 
wearing of the hijab by young wom¬ 
en) are only part of the many reasons 
why most Iranians hate this regime. 
If it was not for the threat of war and 
regime change Bush-style, the is¬ 
lamic government would have been 
overthrown many months ago. 

Hands Off the People of Iran has 
confidence in the anti-capitalist, 
anti-islamic opposition of workers, 
women, students and youth 
throughout Iran not only to war 
and sanctions, but to the reaction¬ 
ary policies of the mullahs. Hopi’s 
slogan is ‘No to imperialist war, no 
to the theocratic regime’ • 

Yassamine Mather 


Hopi 

Will Alex show? 


T orab Saleth of Workers Left 
Unity Iran is challenging Alex 
Callinicos of the Socialist 
Workers Party to debate Iran in a 
fringe meeting at the annual Marx¬ 
ist festival this weekend. Unfortu¬ 
nately, comrade Callinicos has not 
yet responded to our invitation. 

Comrade Saleth is an experienced 
and well respected Iranian Marxist. 
Naturally, he wants to correct what 
appears to be the SWP’s view on 
Iran - that the left should go soft on 
criticism of the theocratic regime 
while it is under threat from imperi¬ 
alism. That is a recipe for disaster. 
Instead the left should fight on two 
fronts: against imperialism, against 
the theocracy. 

The fringe meeting - co-spon¬ 
sored by Hands Off the People of 
Iran - will be held at 5pm on Sunday 
July 8 in room 541, Birkbeck College, 
Malet Street, London SW1. All are 
welcome to attend and participate in 
what should be a lively discussion. 

Meanwhile, those signed up to 
Hopi’s founding statement contin¬ 
ues to grow, many of them offering 
to help the campaign practically, 
including with finance. 

Among those who have declared 
their support during the last week 
are novelist and screenwriter 


Ronan Bennett, folk musician and 
songwriter Alistair Hulett and 
feminist artist Caroline Coon. 

They were joined by Chris 
Strafford, an activist in the Solidar¬ 
ity Federation, the British section of 
the International Workers’ Associ¬ 
ation, and Hilary Rose, professor 
emeritus in social policy at the Uni¬ 
versity of Bradford and co-conven¬ 
or of the British Committee for 
Universities of Palestine, an organ¬ 
isation set up to support the Pales¬ 
tinian call for a boycott of Israeli 
academic institutions. 

Another recent signatory is Cor¬ 
nel West, honorary chair of the 
Democratic Socialists of America 
and professor of religion at Prince¬ 
ton University. Professor West is 
also known to a wider audience and 
especially science fiction fans for his 
acting roles in, and philosophical 
commentaries on, The Matrix films. 

Other newly signed up professors 
from the United States include 
Marxist philosopher Bill Martin 
(DePaul University, Chicago), 
sociologist Elaine McDuff (Tru¬ 
man State University, Missou¬ 
ri), South Asian politics expert 
William L Richter (Kansas 
State University) and Julia 
Clancy-Smith, a historian spe¬ 


cialising in the Middle East and 
islamic culture (University of 
Arizona). 

In the UK, professor of operation¬ 
al research Jonathan Rosenhead 
(London School of Economics), his¬ 
torian Dr Toby Abse (Goldsmiths, 
University of London), philosopher 
Dr Samir Okasha (University of 
Bristol) and geographer Dr Fleur 
Visser (University of Worcester) 
confirmed their support for Hopi. 

Elsewhere, political scientist pro¬ 
fessor Moataz A Fattah (Cairo Uni¬ 
versity), literary critic professor 
Annie Gagiano (Stellenbosch Uni¬ 
versity, South Africa) and cultural 
studies specialist professor Lisa 
Leung (Lingnan University, Hong 
Kong) have given their backing to 
the campaign. 

If you would like to join Hopi’s 
growing list of supporters, you can 
sign up via the campaign website at 
www.hopoi.org or email your name, 
position/affiliation and contact de¬ 
tails to office@hopoi.info. If you are 
interested in organising a local event 
for Hopi, the campaign team can 
supply speakers and advise on how 
best to publicise it. 

Don’t hesitate to call us on 07738 
828540 or email ofifice@hopoi.info • 
Steve Cooke 
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Plaid Cymru’s 
left collapses 



Plaid deputy leader Rhodri Glyn Thomas with Adam Price MP 


L ast week Plaid Cymru’s left AMs 
voted to support the ‘One Wales’ 
document that now seems likely to 
form the basis of a Labour-Plaid coalition 
government in the Welsh assembly over the 
next four years. 

Having fought within their party to reject 
the ‘All-Welsh accord’- the policy that, un¬ 
til only three weeks ago, was being sold by 
many AMs in the Senedd as the programme 
for governing Wales under a ‘rainbow alli¬ 
ance’ of Plaid, Tories and Liberal Democrats 
- Plaid’s five rebel AMs must have been hard 
pressed to spot something of substance 
within this new document. Perhaps the as¬ 
sembly’s first minister, Rhodri Morgan, 
speaking about it as a “new beginning” or 
Plaid’s leader, Ieuan Wyn Jones, who only 
recently was praising the All-Welsh accord, 
bleating about ‘One Wales’ as an “histori¬ 
cal moment for the people of Wales” had 
some influence in winning them over. 

While Plaid’s left AMs have yet to voice 
publicly their reasons for backing this cur¬ 
rent document, we can speculate that their 
thought processes may not be too dissim¬ 
ilar to those of their Westminster colleague, 
Plaid MP Adam Price (a member of the now 
inactive, if not defunct, leftwing Triban 
Coch grouping). He has certainly sold the 
deal as a progressive political development. 
On June 28 - two days after Labour and 
Plaid AMs had formally agreed the new 
policy document - Price’s blog spoke of 
‘One Wales’ in positive terms: 

“If we are what we say we are, a social¬ 
ist party, a party of the left, then, all things 
being equal, when presented with a pro¬ 
gressive programme in alliance with an¬ 
other party of the left or an alternative 
programme in alliance with the political 
right, then our natural tendency should 
be to choose left. If we embraced the rain¬ 
bow under these circumstances, then the 
message we would send to the people of 
Wales is that our adoption of socialism 
in our party’s aims for 26 years was just 
for show. We would have appeared 
unprincipled, opportunistic and ideolog¬ 
ically rudderless. In other words, we 
would have looked like the Liberal 
Democrats. And none of us would have 
wanted that” (www.adamprice.org.uk/ 
blog/2007/06/28). 

But if the Plaid left think that they are real¬ 
ly socialists, then it is clear that they should 
not support any administration, even it 
claims to be of the left, which is committed 
to administering capitalism. So what we re¬ 
ally have is the Plaid left squaring the circle 
of their consciences in what is a grubby deal 
about getting hands on power. 

Like the All-Welsh accord previously 
signed up to by the Plaid leadership and 
scuttled by the Liberal Democrats, ‘One 
Wales’ contains the platitudes expected 
from a politics that is characterised by back¬ 
room deals between mainstream parties - 
proposals for real change and measures to 
improve workers’ social and economic 
rights are, unsurprisingly, absent. 

Whilst the document contains vague 
anti-privatisation soundbites about “mov¬ 
ing purposefully” to end the internal mar¬ 
ket in the NHS, general commitments on, 
for example, education are hazy and range 
from providing “extra assistance with stu¬ 
dent debt” to initiating “a pilot scheme for 
laptops for children”. 

However, if Price’s views are anything 
to go by, the left AMs will talk up such 
elements. It seems that the programme 
contained in ‘One Wales’ will not only 
“make Welsh-medium education a right 
at every level from the nursery to univer¬ 
sity”, but “will bring the right to a decent 
home within the grasp of every citizen” 
too. To finance this the Welsh govern¬ 


ment “will cut business taxes to boost the 
economy”, wrote Price the following day 
(www. adamprice .org.uk/blog/2007/06/29). 

Another element that Price, along with 
the Plaid leadership, is selling is the com¬ 
mitment to a referendum on the introduc¬ 
tion of further powers for the assembly. 
But even this is far from certain. Both par¬ 
ties will need to “assess the levels of sup¬ 
port for full lawmaking powers necessary 
to trigger the referendum”. It appears that 
Plaid may yet find itself at the mercy of a 
Labour veto on the question. Neverthe¬ 
less, the rest of Plaid’s left may also take 
some ideological comfort from this prom¬ 
ise. After all, like their counterparts in 
Scotland, Welsh left nationalists regard 
the diminution of UK powers over Wales 
as progressive in and of itself. 


However, there exists a degree of uneas¬ 
iness throughout the membership of both 
parties over the new alliance. This week¬ 
end, both the Plaid and Labour membership 
will be participating in their special (closed) 
conferences called to ratify ‘One Wales’. 

Morgan’s confidence that he has secured 
support amongst Welsh Labour TUC lead¬ 
ers for the deal is matched by the assertion 
of Wyn Jones, backed up by his deputy, 
Rhodri Glyn Thomas, of having grassroots 
backing. Yet, given that some Labour activ¬ 
ists feel uneasy about entering into govern¬ 
ment with “the nationalists”, while many 
Plaid members hate the thought of cosying 
up to “British unionists”, support for the 
pact may not be as overwhelming as the 
party leaders expect • 

Bob Davies 


Summer Offensive 

Jingly-jangly 


S ome £1,859 was added this week 
to the sum in hand for this year’s 
Summer Offensive, our annual two- 
month fundraising drive. Particular 
thanks to comrades MJ and MM, 
who with their £200 apiece helped 
drive forward our running total, as 
we finish our second week up to 
£4,956.50. Also many thanks to com¬ 
rades like JB and MF who have ei¬ 
ther written off party expenses or 
trimmed expenditure on various ne¬ 
cessities, thus saving us money not 
simply for this two-month period but 
for the year ahead. 

The SO is always an opportunity for 
comrades to take a step back, look at 
what the party spends its money on and 
think of ways to economise. It is impor¬ 
tant to emphasise, however, that we do 


need real money - jingly-jangly legal 
tender in our collective pocket - as well 
as cost-cutting schemes. This cam¬ 
paign provides a vital annual boost to 
party coffers that, if we mn a good one, 
can carry us through much of the rest 
of the year. Certainly we could do with 
more help from our readers, not least our 
e-readers (last week there were 46,953 
of you, by the way). 

The Socialist Workers Party’s an¬ 
nual Marxism school begins on July 
4 and this is normally a pretty decent 
opportunity for comrades to sell 
books, papers and badges to the 
hundreds of participants, many of 
whom avidly read us on line, of 
course. So I’m looking forward next 
week to reporting good news • 

Howard Roak 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists and all politically advanced workers 
into a Communist Party. Without organisation the work¬ 
ing class is nothing; with the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the prescribed line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or perma¬ 
nent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an interna¬ 
tionalist duty to uphold the principle, 'One state, one party’. 
To the extent that the European Union becomes a state 
then that necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Com¬ 
munist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor¬ 
dination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists favour using parliament and winning the biggest 
possible working class representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, 
forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Wom¬ 
en’s oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are 
just as much working class questions as pay, trade union 
rights and demands for high-quality health, housing and 
education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into 
its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, ex¬ 
ploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. Commu¬ 
nism is general freedom and the real beginning of hu¬ 
man history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Brown’s 
'ministry of all 
the talents’ 


More pro-capitalist than ever 


W ithin a couple of days fol¬ 
lowing his coronation as 
leader Gordon Brown 
showed that he is determined to fol¬ 
low the path to the right taken by the 
last string of Labour leaders: Neil Kin- 
nock, John Smith and Tony Blair. He 
appointed a handful of carefully cho¬ 
sen non-Labour Party ministers, in¬ 
cluding Digby Jones, former head of 
the Confederation of British Industry. 
And in another move that has caused 
consternation on the Labour left he 
announced plans to further curb trade 
union influence in the Labour Party’s 
internal workings. 

David Cameron and the Tories 
have known Brown was coming for 
a long time now. But they have 
found themselves badly outma¬ 
noeuvred. Labour is once again 
ahead in the polls and there is talk 
of an early general election. 

Showing the great advantage of 
holding the strings of power and pa¬ 
tronage, Brown made a complete 
mockery of Tory attempt to dress him 
in the clothes of old Labour. Far from 
being the ‘tribal politician’ (code for 
Labour’s working class constituen¬ 
cy), Brown now has in place his ‘gov¬ 
ernment of all the talents’ (excluding 
any ‘talent’ on the left, naturally). 

Brown has been putting out feelers 
to the likes of Paddy Ashdown, former 
leader of the Liberal Democrats, offer¬ 
ing him the cabinet post of Northern 
Ireland secretary. Even though Lord 
Ashdown would not be wooed, 
Brown has achieved the impression 
he has sought. Unsurprisingly, he has 
a number of Lib Dems among his 
squad of advisers from the establish¬ 
ment and even the military. In the eyes 
of much of the press and media this is 
the act of a ‘statesman’. 

David Cameron’s Tories will come 
a cropper if they stick with the zany 
idea that they, not Brown, are the 
true heirs of Blair. It is akin to the folly 
of Dan Quayle, who ridiculously 
compared himself to Jack Kennedy. 
It invites hubris. Blair can all too 
easily get up at any time and pull the 
rug from under such claims. Adding 
to Cameron’s woes, Quentin Davies, 
elected as Tory MP for Grantham 
and Stamford, joined the Labour 
benches on the day of the prime 
ministerial handover. 

Brown seems determined to down¬ 
grade trade union involvement at the 
annual conference - another move that 
will earn plaudits from the media. 
Though conference is already power¬ 
less, he is proposing to remove even 
the chance that it might embarrass a 
Labour government. Brown is press¬ 
ing, via Labour’s national executive, 
for toothless debates on general is¬ 
sues. Boring but safe. 

Brown’s intention is to bring in a 
‘one member, one vote’ system to 
replace what has until now been a 
system which gives some consid¬ 
erable weight to the trade unions 
(and their general secretaries). This 
is, of course, merely the latest whit¬ 
tling away of conference’s status. 
There is some speculation that the 
proposals to reduce union influ¬ 



ence have been brought forward 
thanks to the merger of Amicus and 
the Transport and General Workers 
Union. Brown does not want to see 
TV pictures of Derek Simpson and 
Tony Woodley casting two million 
votes at conference. Indeed, it is 
probably the case that the trade 
union bureaucracy would actually 
prefer backroom deals to having to 
cast huge block votes one way or 
the other. Their role is to act as in¬ 
termediaries first and foremost. 

None of this is new or should be a 
surprise, of course. It is fully within 
the tradition of rightwing Labour. Af¬ 
ter all, the first two Labour govern¬ 
ments (1923 and 1929) both included 
Liberals. And Labour has always been 
a party of the two poles - workers’ and 


bourgeois - sometimes closer to one 
and sometimes to the other. Brown 
merely continues the push towards 
the bourgeois pole. 

In all his endeavours the weak¬ 
ness of the Labour left, which at 
best is sulking in the wings, must 
be a great comfort to him. To the 
extent that is exists at the moment 
it is deeply divided. There are those 
in the orbit of Ken Livingstone who 
have already been throwing bric-a- 
bracs. However, those close to 
John McDonnell talk as if there is 
nothing wrong. Yet the John for 
Leader campaign did not even 
manage to get him on the ballot pa¬ 
per. And that was despite the help 
coming from the camp of former war 
cabinet member Michael Meacher. 


Only 29 MPs were willing to put 
their names to John’s nomination. 

Yes, it was right to stand and in our 
view it was right to organise meetings 
up and down the country. That was 
the only way to push MPs and trade 
union leaders. But honesty is need¬ 
ed. Not more silly hype. 

It would be wrong to put the failure 
of the McDonnell campaign simply 
down to the unwillingness of all but a 
few trade union leaders to come out 
in support. But clearly the reluctance 
of the union barons to endorse John 
was fully in accord with the way they 
do business: sucking up to govern¬ 
ment, backstairs deals and all the rest. 
This may be in their nature, but it will 
not necessarily do them much good. 
Brown seems intent on keeping down 


pay deals and it is even possible that 
the non-party element of his govern¬ 
ment could be a prelude for something 
like Ramsay MacDonald’s 1931 na¬ 
tional government - especially if the 
economy collapses in a couple of 
years, as some are predicting. Simp¬ 
son and Woodley would have even 
less influence with Downing Street 
under those circumstances. 

With or without the help of the un¬ 
ion big guns, the plain fact of the mat¬ 
ter is that popular imagination was not 
captured by the McDonnell cam¬ 
paign. There was certainly no rush to, 
or inspirational movement around, 
McDonnell. Of course, things began 
at a low ebb, but they did not end up 
much higher. At the close of the cam¬ 
paign, the national rally in the Shaw 
Theatre was indeed packed, but it is a 
small venue, holding only around 400. 
At his other meetings up and down 
the country audiences of a few dozen 
were typical; Hackney, one of the best, 
hosted about 80. 

Nevertheless, there have been com¬ 
forting claims about how ‘bonded’ and 
‘strong’ the left now feels in terms of 
principle - but not ‘strong’ enough to 
be included in Brown’s new team, 
much to the disappointment of some 
leftwingers (Jon Cruddas, if he counts 
as a leftwinger, did turn down a job 
offer). But why on earth would some¬ 
one like McDonnell aspire to be part 
of this warmongering, openly capital¬ 
ist Labour government? Surely the 
left, the genuine left inside and out¬ 
side parliament, should be in open 
rebellion against it. 

We are still nonetheless firmly of the 
opinion that the Labour Party is a vi¬ 
tal site for intervention and will sure¬ 
ly remain so for some time. After all, 
nothing qualitative has changed to 
alter the status of Labour as a bour¬ 
geois workers’ party, to use Lenin’s 
deliberately oxymoronic phrase. It is 
just that Brown, continuing Blair’s 
work, continues to push toward the 
bourgeois side • 

Jim Moody 
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